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CAN YOU SPOT 
THE MISTAKES 


these drivers are making 


All the mistakes in driving aren’t made 
by reckless, irresponsible ‘‘cowboys.” 
Intelligent, normally careful people can 
make mistakes, too. If the drivers you 
o! see pictured below were friends of yours, 
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Saha! 


“ah , what would you\caution them about? miecss 
1. Mrs. Smith is shopping with her two y os , Mr. Jones never exceeds a speed limit 


\ 


little children. She’s a good wife and 
mother ... but you don’t approve of 


her driving because 








yernoe ip\is 


or passes a stop sign, but he ought to 


be more careful about _ 
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3. Miss Brown is an excellent school- 4. Mr. Johnson is buying gasoline .. . 5. “Chuck” got permission from Dad to 


teacher, but she’s likely to learn some- but we wish the gasoline station at- 
thing about driving the hard way if tendant would remind him to. 


she doesn’t 














HERE ARE THE ACTIONS YOU SHOULD HAVE SPOTTED: 


1. Leaving little children alone in the rear of a car where they 
can get at the door handles is extremely bad practice. Unless 
the car has been equipped with special safety latches, Mrs. 
Smith should keep the children up in front. 


4 


2. Getting out of the left-hand door (unless you’re very sure 
another car isn’t coming up in back of you) is dangerous. It 
would be much safer for Mr. Jones to slide across the seat 
and step out on the sidewalk. 


3. Avoid driving on wet car-tracks. If the trolley stops sud- : 
denly, Miss Brown may slide into it. \ 
4. To avoid danger of a fire, a car-owner with Mr. Johnson’s LOOK FOR THE 


good judgment should shut off his engine. How do we know ETHYL TRADEMARK 


Mr. Johnson usually has good judgment? That’s easy. 
Look at the gasoline he’s buying —it’s Ethyl. High-qual- 
ity gasoline in a properly tuned engine makes for a more 
responsive car and therefore a safer car. That’s why it’s 
a sign of good judgment to ask for Ethyl. 





Allowing anyone to ride on the running boards—even 
for a few minutes—is inviting trouble. Maybe that’s 
why most modern cars don’t have running boards. 


buy a car because he promised to keep 
out of trouble. Somebody should tell 


him not to 








FREE BOOK ABOUT DRIVING. “Professional 


Driving” is a new 72-page, illustrated book 


for people who want to be better drivers. 


Written by experts, authoritative. 
Typical chapter headings: “If You 
Drive by Night,’ “Dodging a 
Head-on Collision,” ‘How to Take 
a Curve,” ““HowtoControlaSkid.”” 
Offered free to all car owners by 
Ethyl —just mail the coupon or 
send a postcard. 











Ethyl Corporation | 

| Post Office Box 219, New York 8, N. Y. { 

| Please send me a free copy of ‘‘ Professional 

| Driving.”’ % | 
| 

| Name ~ SS l 

| ats. 

Add ron — $a | 

j City x State | 
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Rubber stomachs 
for “pickling” steel 


A typical example of B.F.Goodrich development in rubber 


| hoe sheet steel can be shaped 
into your car body or refrigerator, 
tust and scale must be cleaned off by 
hot acid. Steel men call it “pickling”. 

But how hold the hot acid? Wooden 
tanks were tried but the acid ate holes 
in them, and workmen were breathing 
acid fumes, even splashing through 
acid puddles on the floor. Tanks of 
brick and concrete were tried, but 
they developed leaks because of ex- 
Pansion and contraction. 

B. F.Goodrith “engineers went to 
work on the problem. They developed 
a rubber lining called Triflex for a 


steel tank, using the steel for strength. 
They used the rubber in a sandwich— 
hard rubber for acid resistance, with 
soft rubber on both sides for protec- 
tion. They even developed a special 
expansion joint so that the rubber 
would expand when the steel tank got 
hot, contract when it was cold, and so 
never break away. Between the rubber 
and the moving sheets they laid bricks 
for protection against tearing. 

Acid leaks stopped whenever this 
B.F.Goodrich tank was used. The 
“pickling” room became a safe place 
to work; costly shutdowns for tank re- 


pairs were a thing of the past; costs 
were reduced —all typical results of 
many B. F. Goodrich developments for 
industry. When the tank in the pic- 
ture was installed, owners hoped it 
would last 4 years. It has already lasted 
13, and seems as good as ever. Today 
there are 45 rubber-lined “pickling” 
lines in America—42 of them with 
this B.F.Goodrich “rubber stomach”. 
The B.F.Goodrich Company, Indus- 
trial Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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_»f5 Gillette Blue Blades ive you the 
~~ quickest,most refreshing shaves 
OF YOU life 
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ight, 1946, by Gillette Safety Razor Company. 


GILLETTES CAVALCADE OF SPORTS presents 


the major boxing event of the week every Friday night over 
American Broadcasting Company stations coast to coast 


Gillette Safety Razor Company, Boston 6, Mass. 
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LETTERS | 


Nobody Wrote 


After reading the answers to the letter of 
M. Broussine of Grenoble (Newswex 
June 3), I feel that it is necessary to give yq 
the opinion of a Frenchman who is mor 
likely to represent the general feeling of hi 
country toward American soldiers. 

I am a biologist and chemist, practicing 
medical analysis, speaking and writing five 
living languages besides French—48 years of 
age—fought in the first war as a volunteer. 

Most Frenchmen thoroughly liked the 
GI’s . . . My opinion and that of most of my SE 
friends is extremely favorable. We appreci- Bu 





a, 


European 
French girl welcomes a GI to Paris 


ated in the GI’s their cleanliness, their hon- 
esty, their kindness, their optimism, their 
health and their strength, their efficiency in a 
accomplishing their duty. Sometimes we had 
to be sorry and closed our eyes for exceed- j 
ingly wild parties; it is certain that we were 
surprised to see so many civilized people f 
liking to be drunk and even being proud of 
it afterward ... 

Many of them have been my guests in my 


home; four of them were regular visitors and 
friends from November 1944 until February 
1946. They shared our dinners for Christmas 
and New Year’s Eve in 1944 and 1945; they 


emptied numerous old bottles of wine with 
me; they never knew how poorly we had to | 


live for severa) days after trying to give them 
a decent French dinner. ; 
I succeeded after many efforts in getting 


them with me on excursions to beautiful 
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Nwe separated satisiied with each other and 


before their departure they promised to write 
as soon as possible. I wrote first, and am 


astonished not to have got yet the slightest 
(Continued on Page §) 
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SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE in the 
Business Office. She’s there to help when- 
ever you have questions about service, 
equipment or bills. An important part of 
her job is to see that all orders are filled 
in their proper turn. 








Speaking of Citations 


Next time you call or visit a telephone 


WUE RE CUE Uw. 
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Demand for telephone service is at an 
all-time high. That means more calls to 


put through — more telephones to install — 
more bills to prepare and send out — more 


Getto tt th.alreree fore 


people to talk with in the business office . . . 
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ment. In the meanwhile, telephone people 
who serve you will keep right on doing 
their best. 

And doing it with a friendly smile. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











N seven work shirts and pants 
make one of our Digest Jobs 


One of Pepperell’s big jobs, as a 
leading textile manufacturer, is to style 
and make fabrics that clothe millions 
of America’s farmers and industrial 
workers. 

Unless you happen to be in the busi- 
ness yourself, you'll probably be sur- 
prised to learn how big that job is. Our 
yearly production of quality work cloth- 
ing fabrics is enough to make almost 
6,000,000 pairs of comfortable, durable 
work pants, and more than 13,000,000 
good-looking work shirts, and over 
39,000,000 pairs of stout work gloves! 

And all that production is in addi- 
tion to millions of Pepperell sheets, 
pillow cases, and blankets—and mil- 
lions upon millions upon millions of 
yards of fabrics for suit linings, shoe 
linings, and many other industrial uses. 


LOOMED FOR QUALITY — PRODUCED IN VOLUME 


Throughout all Pepperell’s 102 years 
of constant expansion, the famous 
Pepperell label has always stood for 
the principle of providing a large vol- 
ume of quality goods at popular prices 
for the widest possible market. 


PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
160 State Street, Boston 2, Massachusetts 


PEPPERELL 













FABRICS 








PEPPERELL’S 
5 BUSY MILLS 


IN THE NORTH 
LEWISTON, MAINE 
BIDDEFORD, MAINE 
FALL RIVER, MASS, 


IN THE SOUTH 
LINDALE, GEORGIA 
OPELIKA, ALABAMA 


THEY POUR FORTH A STEADY STREAM 
OF MUCH-NEEDED FABRICS: 


Sheets + Pillowcases + Chambrays 
Blankets « Crib Blankets - Flannels 
Coverts » Whipcords + Pinstripes 
Shirtings « Marquisettes + Fabrics 
for Sportswear, Industry, Abrasives, 
Shoe Linings + Rayon Fabrics for 
Suit Linings and Women’s Wear 
Fine Fabric Finishes. 
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¢ Starting some years ago with Na- 
tional Accounting Machines in one 
of its divisions for posting customers’ 
accounts and ledgers. the Shell Oil 
Company has gradually extended their 
use through its marketing divisions. 

Nationals speed up posting oper- 
ations. Their many time-conserving 
automatic features—such as auto- 
matic tabulation and automatic clear- 
ance of balances—give them an ad- 
vantage in speed. 

Users find it so simple to train person- 
nel to operate Nationals, thanks to 
their many standard features, such as 
standard adding machine keyboard, 
standard typewriter keyboard, and 
complete visibility of postings on 
forms. 

Nationals have all-around utility. 
They can be changed from one post- 


ing opefation to another by just 
changing form bars—and this takes 
but a matter of seconds. 

As for Shell Oil, so for other manu- 
facturers and for businesses of every 
kind—National Accounting Machines 
work important savings and promote 
efficiency. 

Whether your business is large or 
small, there is a chance that National 
may be able to suggest new and 
better methods that will reduce ac- 
counting costs and increase profits. 
Your National representative will be 
glad to give you the benefit of his 
wide experience in solving business 
problems. Give him a call or write 
The National Cash Register Com- 
pany, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in 
principal cities. 


Making Business easier for the American Businessman. 
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Two types of National Accounting Machines used 
by the Shel/ Oil Company, Inc. 


























“PROOF that the new 
unit has economic value in 
addition to its other qualities 
is seen in the fact that the 
original set of war-type Kelly- 
Springfield tires were in use 
throughout the 250,000-mile 
test and did not require re- 
capping or any unusual ser- + 
vice throughout the test. 
This is believed to be a 
world record for heavy-duty 


synthetics.” 


* 


Excerpt from article 
in Western Motor Transport Leo Cantzay, of Western Truck Lines, checks original 
(April, 1946) Kelly tires on the trailer at the end of 21 months. 


‘ Tires are 10,00—22 and have not been recapped. 
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<DEATH VALLEY 
traditionally recognized 
for its parched air and 
oven-hot floor. The 
Kellys used in the test 
rolled over this valley 
regularly throughout 
the test. 


DONNER PASS > 

high above sea level, is 
a region of snow-capped 
peaks. Even thesegreatly 
contrasting tempera- 
tures exerted little or no 
effect on the tough 
Kellys. 


ONE SET OF KELLYS! 


Mileage Record Set in Grueling Test 





of Fruehauf’s Gravity Suspension System 





The amazing mileage figure of almost a 
quarter-million miles was reached by the set of 
tough Kelly truck tires used in road tests of the W A R N | N G | 
Fruehauf Gravity Suspension System for tandem e 
axle trailers. These tests were conducted under 


some of the hardest operating conditions in the Don't expect this kind 
West—yet the Kelly tires held out for over twenty of mileage from any set 


months—even without recapping! 


Two important factors in the remarkable of tires! 
performance are: |, the revolutionary new Frue- This is an exceptional case which proves 
hauf equipment, and, 2, Kelly’s 52 years of the rule that Kellys Keep Rolling long after 
craftsmanship—augmented by the latest tire- less durable tires take the recap cure. 


making materials, machines and methods. 











Try Kellys yourself. Test them against other 
tires. Then, watch your tire performance and 
maintenance records for evidence that Kellys pay 
off in more revenue miles! 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
Cumberland, Maryland 


KELLYS ARE TOUGH 


Proved and Improved for 52 Years! 














It's getting to be 


a weekly “Must” with MEN 





“You bet | use Listerine Antiseptic and 
massage every time I wash my hair! I’m 
no dummy! I know how common and 
how catching infectious dandruff can be, 
and how hard it is to get rid of. And, in 
my book, Listerine Antiseptic is a jim- 
dandy precaution as well as a slick 
twice-a-day treatment. Nothing compli- 
cated about it at all... it’s as easy as it 


is delightful. 
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“Next comes vigorous fingertip massage. 
That’s to loosen those ugly flakes and 
scales that embarrass a guy. I let 
Listerine Antiseptic stay on as long as I 
can. Boy, is my scalp clean! And does it 
feel wonderful! No wonder men go for 
this routine! And don’t think the little 


woman overlooks it either. She knows a 
good thing when she sees it. 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 


for 


Infectious Dandruff 


“It’s really fun to use Listerine Antiseptic; 
no greasy salves, no smelly lotions—just 
good clean Listerine Antiseptic doused 
on full-strength. Right away the old 
scalp gets a real antiseptic bath that 
makes it feel simply great. And, get this: 
Listerine Antiseptic kills the stubborn 
‘bottle bacillus’ by millions. That’s the 
baby that a lot of top scalp experts say is 
a causative agent of infectious dandruff. 








“No kidding! It’s a grand and glorious fee!- 
ing to realize that your scalp and hair 
look fresher and are fresher. It’s satisfy- 
ing to know that you’ve taken a swell 
precaution against the infectious type of 
dandruff which can be such a doggone 
nuisance. All I can say to every man is, 
try Listerine Antiseptic. You'll like it!’ 


The “Bottle Bacillus” 
(P. ovale) which Lis- 
terine Antiseptic kills 
so readily. Listerine 
Antiseptic is the same 
antiseptic that has 


60 years in the field of 
oral hygiene. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, 
St. Lours, Mrssourr. 





been famous for over 
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(Continued from Page 2) 

word from any of them... I was always 
ready to help them, leaving my own busines 
for it, and very glad to do it. Can you explain 
to me their silence? 


L. Ruyssen 
Marseille, France 


Pm 


G.B.S. and Methuselah 


Shame on you. Your last issue (News. 
WEEK, July 29) says G. B. Shaw, now 9% 
years of age, needs but 859 years to go to get 
even with Methuselah. 

Now my Bible says Methuselah lived unti 
the age of 969. Have you lost twenty years 
since the atomic bombing? Or has G.BS 
hid himself in the bulrushes of the Nile for 
twenty years? ... 


S. P. Kirn, Minister 


Salem Evangelical Church 
Cass City, Mich. 


@... Mr. Shaw has shown himself such a 
persistent liver that it seems extremely prob- 
able that if he attained the 949 years which 
you are willing to permit him, he could easily 
continue for a mere 20 additional . . . 


Rocer S. BoarpMan 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


If Shaw is here 859 years from now, News. 
weEEk’s book editor promises then to apolo- 
gize for inadvertently lopping twenty years 
off his potential age. 

ta 


An Ex-Miner Speaks 

As a constant reader of NEWSWEEK, I feel 
I must answer a letter signed “A Widow’ 
which appeared in your Letters Department 
under the caption, “Teachers and Unions’ 
(NewsweEEK, July 1), comparing a miner's 
lot with a teacher’s and bemoaning the fact 
that her daughter’s many years in college J 
brought a return of but $160 per month, that 
her income tax was high due to her state of 
single bliss, that she had to pay for health 
and accident insurance (whereas miners do 
not), and also was forced to wear suitable 
raiment in the classroom (whereas miners 
can wear work clothes). Her utter lack of 
knowledge or sympathy regarding miners as 
a group is inexcusable, as the writer can 
prove... 

For the widow’s information, it was only a 
few years ago that i started work in the “pits” 
at the tender age of 10 years and garnered 
my preparation and scholastic credits under- 
ground. Perhaps the fact that my meager 
earnings served to round out a scanty table 
menu; perhaps because my father was just 
another who was killed “in line of duty; 
perhaps because my brothers and sisters were 
younger than I; perhaps because my tired 
mother had been orphaned, the daughter of 
another miner; perhaps because my dead 
father never had a “salary,” but earned, by 
the sweat of his brow deep in the bowels of 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Clear across the country 3 out of 5 of these independent 
dealers*— with 800 brands of oil to choose from—use 
Macmillan in their own cars! Refined by an exclusive process, 
Macmillan cuts wear and repair. It’s guaranteed to remove 
hard carbon. Naturally, motors run smoother, longer. 


“You've got a good case—:aake mine Macmillan, too!” 


VOUKE THE EXPERT, 


=~ said the judge 


WHAT Ol DO VOU USE VV YOUR CAR PY 


“Your Honor, it’s Macmillan! The oil that’s different — cleans 
as it lubricates. What's more, guards against heat, against pres- 
sure. That’s why Macmillan Ring-Free gets my vote for my car!” 


MACMILLAD 
‘en 


Whether you’re breaking in a ’46 or nursing 


a '36—string along with these experts— 
change to Macmillan, today! Yes, give your. 
motor a real thrill, a Macmillan refill. Or, if 
you just need a quart, make it Macmillan— 


even a /itt/e makes a big difference! 


ne SOM Ore Oo. of these dealers* say: 
"USE MACMUL WY CHB” 


© MACMILLAN PET. corP.. 1946 


* Thousands of independent dealers who sell Macmillan ee roe more than 800 other brands of oth. 











HAS MANAGEMENT 


GONE THROUGH THE MILL? 


The plumber, the carpenter, or the toolmaker 
who started out as an apprentice knows how 


an apprentice works, 


He has gone through the mill. He understands 
what the job is about. 


Has management gone through the mill? Do 
the heads of American business, by and large, 


know what it’s like coming up? 
A recent study of 50 of the largest businesses* in 


America may throw some light on that question. 


Of the 143 executives who comprise top man- 
agement of these companies, one started work 


for $1.50 a week. 11 others started for less than 
$5 a week—43 others for less than $10. 


81 others received between $10 and $25 a week. 


Only 7 received more than $25 a week—the 
highest getting paid $69.23 a week. 


The average starting wage of all 143 was $13.40 


a week. 


Thus all 143, it can truthfully be said, have 


come up from the ranks. 


American management is a constant stream of 


new men and new ideas. That is its strength and 
the country’s strength. Moving water turns the 
mill-wheel. 

t) t) A) 


Neither the men and women in industry nor the 
money in industry can be effective without good 


management. Nothing else is so important to 


the workers’ welfare, the investors’ welfare or 
the public welfare. 





N.W. AVER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 


*Based upon an analysis of assets in the years immediately preceding the war. 
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The inside story of. .. 
shoes, ships, sealing wax, 


even cabbages and Kings 


Rugged New Departure Ball Bearings 


carry huge loads on tough steel balls. 


Almost everything used to lessen 


labor, do a job better, or make life roll 
more smoothly, has ball bearings in its 
system—or in its family tree. 


For nothing rolls like a ball—and the 


ball bearing is uniquely fit for the 
higher speeds, heavier loads and 


Beorirgs for 
replacement 


wherever you 


see this sign 


NEW DEPARTURE Mi Division of General Motors * BRISTOL, CONN. * Branches in DETROIT * CHICAGO °* and other Principal Cities 


greater precision of modern industry. 


New Departure is deservedly the 


world’s greatest ball bearing maker. 


Its practical experience is unequalled. 
Its thinking is forward-looking. 


New Departure is proud that so many 


makers of better machines and appli- 


ances can say: "It rolls on New Depar- 
ture Ball Bearings!”’ 


nothing rolls like a ball 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 












































Dedicated 
“to Friendliness 
and Service 
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Waldort-Astoria 


PARK AVENUE 49% 70 507 NEW YORK 
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(Continued from Page 8) 

the earth, a meagre pittance . . . perhaps-~ 
perhaps—perhaps—for enough reasons to {il 
more than the volumes that the fond daugh. 
ter pursued in order to secure her Master; 
degree; perhaps even in the name of “sweet 
charity,” one could not go far amiss in pro. 






Chester Harris 
A thrifty wife ekes out a miner’s wages 





viding health and other types of insurance 
for the miner who, after all, usually is the 
head of a family, never earning enough to 
even know what an income tax means. 


Ex-MInER 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


oem 


Black-Out by Short Wave 


Omitting any reference to the wide popv- 
larity of your magazine in this section, | 
invite your newsworthy interest to the sad 
plight of short-wave broadcasting from the 
United States. 

The good old State Department controls 
all the short-wave facilities and continues to 
impose a complete black-out of popular 
studio programs. Brushing aside the impor 
tance of ferocious and determined prop: 
ganda missions aimed at our late enemies 
and our late allies, the effect is to deprive 
Americans abroad (civilian and military) of 
the slightest chance of tuning in on enter- 
taining entertainment . . . We are restricted 
to a monotonous diet of “cultural relations” 
when it’s Jack Benny or Amos ’n’ Andy we 
crave... 











C. LetcH STEVENSON 
Balboa Heights, C. Z. 


The International Broadcasting Division 
of the State Department reports that budg- 
etary reasons have forced it to curtail pro- 
gram schedules to foreign countries. Programs 
beamed to the Latin American area are sent 
only from 5 p.m., EDT, through the evening 
hours. This, however, coincides with the top 
listening time in the area. Because short- 
wave transmission has to be slow and delib- 
erate, programs of the popular entertainment 
variety are not practical. Program fare 
therefore of such sterner stuff as news com- 
mentaries, public-opinion cross-sections, 4 
selected music. 













Vacationland: San Diego 

The business section of the June 24 issue 
contains a story entitled “Vacations: The 
Gold Rush of ’46” . . . In general, the impres- 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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Nv lize 
.-- get the superior F/RE-POWER of FIRE-CHIEF gasoline ! 


Y SMOOTHNESS — Fire-Chief is both trigger-quick in starting, and 
smooth, velvety in road performance thanks to its balanced Fire-Power. 


Y FULL POWER — Your cat “glides” uphill on Fire-Chief’s accurately 
adjusted balance of power and smooth-action ingredients. 


vy ECONOMY —Full power is economical power. Fire-Chief’s alert 
Fire-Power prevents gasoline waste. 



























where you get... curr 
SKY CHIEF FIRE-CHIEF WHAVOLINE AND TEXACO MARFAK TEXAS 
GASOLINE GASOLINE MOTOR OILS LUBRICATION COMPANY 








TUNE IN... Texaco Star Theatre every Sunday night starring James Melton. See newspapers for time and stations. 





New-world ships... for the 


world’s oldest trade routes ’ 


FRANCE 





ROM Portugal to the Black Sea and Russia, from Morocco 
to India and Burma . . . wherever American shippers 
find markets, or American importers seek supplies . . . there 
our vessels drop anchor! 
MEDITERRANEAN ‘ Eighteen fast, new cargo liners—tangible evidence of the 


NORTH AFRICA far-sighted building program inaugurated in 1938 — consti- 
tute a fleet wholly completed since the war and replacing 
BLACK SEA 


with more modern vessels the losses sustained in that conflict. 
RED SEA INDIA It is our pride to belong to a strong American Merchant 
CEYLON BURMA Marine. ready and able to play an indispensable part in 
re-vitalizing America’s peacetime trade, and in building the 


economic foundations of a prosperous and progressive new 
world. 


Expected to be ready in 1948—Three New Luxury Liners. 
Ultra-modern. Streamlined. Air Conditioned throughout. 


AMERICAN ExPorT LINES 


25 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 





WESTMINSTER BANK IN ENGLAND — Over 800 branches 
of the Westminster Bank in England use Burroughs machines. 
The illustration shows a fully mechanized branch in the Midlands. 


One reason why you see Burroughs machines wherever you 
go is that Burroughs has always been first in meeting the new 
and changing needs of business and industry with machines 
of advanced design, construction and operation. Today, 
research into customers’ future requirements—carried on 
in close cooperation with business men the world over— 
continues at an accelerated pace. More trained, experienced 
engineers and scientists are employed on research and 
IN MACHINES product development than at any other timé in company 

IN COUNSEL history. This aggressive, forward-looking program is your 

iN SERVICE best assurance that Burroughs will continue to be first in 
machines . . . in counsel . . . in service. 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY - _ DETROIT 32 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES « NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE « MACHINE SUPPLIES 














Rope takes the wrap 


Tonnage that stays down in the mine doesn’t benefit 
anyone. Bringing it up the shaft speedily is a job for tough, 
smooth-running wire rope .. . for Preformed 


Yellow Strand with its ability to take the wrap on a 
quick-starting, fast-accelerating mine hoist. 


%* In your wire rope operations—whether hoisting, 
drilling or digging—Preformed Yellow Strand will prove 
to be equally responsive. Limbered at the factory, it 


needs less breaking in, Waals WAR AA, QIK 
Weaier yeesance \o WAL WAM Ew 


- -— 2 - 42222202 e422 ae 


Yellow Strand Braided Satety Slings. Investigate these 
patented aids to production ... both colored for your 


protection with a high-visibility Yellow Strand. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 





PREFORMED WIRE ROPE e BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 




















LETTERS 


(Continued from Page 12) 


sion given . . . is that tourists planning 4 
vacation in Southern California should not 
come now, and if and when they do they 


will most likely take a financial “clipping.” 

. . . The San Diego hotel men presently 
report that they welcome any and all tourists 
and can accommodate them comfortably with 
a wide range of rooms without reservations. 
except for the week ends. In a recent survey 
of the motor courts in this area, it was found 
that they are doing a normal business, accom. 


Acme 


San Diego: Metropolis and playland 


modating tourists comfortably and doing it 
with no general hiking of prices . . 

San Diego has made great strides in get- 
ting back to a place where it can honestly 
invite tourists to come and enjoy its incom- 
parable climate, its unsurpassed scenic 
beauty, and its unlimited variety of sporting 
and recreational activities . .. 


Davip THOMPSON 
Director of Publicity 
San Diego-California Club 
San Diego, Calif. 
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The Allis-Chalmers Strike 


A STORY OF OUR STRIKE SITUATION IN 
THE JULY 22 ISSUE OF NEWSWEEK CON- 
TAINS SOME INACCURACIES AND ONE 
IMPORTANT OMISSION OF FACT. IT WAS 
NOT SECRETARY OF LABOR SCHWELLEN- 
BACH WHO HAS TRIED TO OBTAIN CON- 
TINUED CONCILIATION BUT THE ALLIS- 


CHALMERS MANAGEMENT, REPEATEDLY 


THE COMPANY HAS HAD TO WIRE THE 
COA, AE, OE WS. LA 


LEI APTS” LIP DP” LODID IZOD EE” FEL 
NEGOTIATIONS CONTINUE WHEN EITHER 


THE UNION OR CONCILIATORS HAVE 
SOUGHT TO ADJOURN OR BREAK OFF 
NEGOTIATIONS. YOU ALSO SAY THE UNION 
HAS FOUGHT PRESIDENT WALTER GEIST § 
MANY TIMES. WE WISH TO POINT OUT 
THAT THIS IS THE FIRST STRIKE SITUA- 
TION AT ALLIS-CHALMERS SINCE MR. 
GEIST BECAME PRESIDENT. AS FOR THE 
OMISSION, NEWSWEEK SAYS ALLIS- 
CHALMERS SEEKS TO WITHDRAW THE 
MAINTENANCE OF MEMBERSHIP BUT IT 
DOES NOT SAY THAT ALLIS-CHALMERS 
HAS OFFERED THE UNION AN EXPANDED 
FORM OF VOLUNTARY DUES CHECKOFF 
AS AN ADDITIONAL SECURITY FOR THE 
UNION, 
W. C. VAN CLEAF 

DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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A day behind the wheel of the big new Ford will show you what 
Sanne 100 h.p. V-8 real comfort means! Here’s a car with solid sureness on any road 


el ‘ote : ++ AAAS WAN Wane, han vo tive. "The stabilized 
THE CK drasta hes Real) We 


SS SS p> ip eee eer eee 
i EITHER correct-posture seats give you ‘perfect relaxation. Plenty of 





room all around you. And that flexible, smoother, quieter, 











'S HAVE Only Ford gives 
ore ree more powerful Ford V-8 engine levels the hills and thrives 
D power, only Ford gives you the extra on distance! See your fri 
! iendly Ford D ! 
ER GEIST § smoothness of an eight, only Ford . ae 
INT OUT gives you a “V” type engine—the ai 
ge kind used in America’s costliest cars! 
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Many exclusive features in Cutler-Hammer ae Pals | 

general purpose motor control may be traced di- r — ade 

rectly to the unparalleled experience of C-H engi- "ee } a 

neers in designing heavy-duty control eae «, 





Coustruction.... 


Long experience in the use of high-precision mass 
production methods is responsible for the accu- 
rate protection and uniform performance of 
Cutler-Hammer general putpose motor control. 


The preference for Cutler-Hammer general pur- 

pose motor control by competent industrial buy- 

ers, leading machinery builders, and a majority 

of all motor manufacturers is based on experience 
with C-H performance. 





Even the most brilliant minds eannot foresee the 


countless little problems that must be solved before 
the genius of invention 


conditions such equipment must meet. And this 


broadest of all control engineering experience shows 


can be translated into clearly in the exclusive features of even the smallest 





wholly reliable workaday mechanisms. That is why 
experience is such a vital asset to engineers... and 
why Cutler-Hammer Motor Control enjoys such a 
marked preference by the men in Industry inter- 
ested in dependable machine performance. Through 
more than half a century, Cutler-Hammer engineers 
as recognized authorities have had 
the control engineering problems of 
all industries placed before them. 


From many fields they learned the 


ull scope of ‘‘unusual’’ operating 


CUTLER-HAMMER| 


ioe MMMM oy 


MOTOR CONTROL 





units of present-day Cutler-Hammer general pur- 
pose motor control. To give your smaller motors 
the protection their importance dictates, insist on 
Cutler-Hammer Motor Control. Motor manufac- 
turers recommend it. Leading machinery builders 
feature it. Recognized electrical wholesalers every- 
where carry it in stock for your con- 
nience. CUTLER-HAMMER Inc., 
1416 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 
1, Wisconsin. Associate: Canadian 
Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 
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THREE WAYS: One of the best examples 
ot Newsweek's three-dimensional for- 
mula for keeping you informed as to 

a “what happened,” 
S “why it happened,” 
@*, and “what's likely 
he to happen next” 
may be found in 
the consistently ac- 
curate OPA cover- 
age of Periscope’s 
In the forecast 
field particularly has “Trends” 
“Trends” indicated that Presi- 
dent Truman’s threat to veto the OPA ex- 






Fi 


“Washington Trends.” 


In June, 








For your J NFORMATION —— — _.. 





tension would be made good. In the July 
8 issue came the advice that Mr. Truman 
had a good chance of winning his fight 
for resumed price control of the general 
kind he wanted. The next week “Trends” 
came through with the statement that “re- 
newal of price control for another year 
appears likely.” Although these and other 
“Trends” forecasts on the subject ran 
counter to the general forecasts in other 
publications, “Washington Trends” stuck 
to its guns on the future of OPA and won 
—proving again the value of the extreme- 
ly careful canvassing and checking that 
goes into every “Trends” item. 


starred. 
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INDEX CHECKS: Incidentally, you have 
probably noticed the little “Index” inno- 
vation which clearly subdivides the mag- 
azine’s editorial content. We think it 
underscores again the value of the three- 
dimensional news treatment in which 
NEWSWEEK pioneered. 

OAK RIDGE REACTION: Harold Isaacs, 
who did last week’s report on life in the 
home of the atom bomb has established 
some sort of record for impartiality. 
From each of the major conflicting 
groups in Oak Ridge—the scientists, the 
Army officers, and the officials of com- 
peting labor factions—has come praise for 
the article’s objectivity. The comments 
from all sides range from . . . “The story 
is a statement of facts to a degree that 
we do not usually expect to find” . . . to 
“will not attempt to retouch the fine job 
you have done.” 

FREE PRESS: Reactions of the Berlin pop- 
ulace to the first public sale of uncen- 
sored NEwsweEEk-Continental are begin- 
ning to come in. 
They are especial- 
ly interesting since 
a recent Komman- 
datura ruling states 
that any publica- 
tion licensed in one 
sector of the zoned 
city may be dis- 
tributed in all four 
sections. Thus, NEwsweEEx shares kiosks 
with The Moscow News as well as a 
score of German weeklies and Berlin 
dailies. 

All our new readers thus far inter- 
viewed prefer the magazine in English, 
because a knowledge of English in Ber- 
lin today has a high economic value. They 
are most interested in American news, 
which, of course, is to them “Foreign 
Affairs.” Naturally, the current German 
thirst for “uncanned” news is a carry- 
over from the Hitler whispering period. 
Recently Berlin had been flooded with 
news from all over the world, but it has 
been filtered through a licensed press 
and radio. 

We consider it an honor and a serious 
responsibility to be contributing each 
week to the background of information 
ot a people whose destiny, regardless of 
UN decree, must ultimately be deter- 
mined by their own thoughts and actions. 
THE COVER: General of the Army Doug- 
las MacArthur, the new Shogun of Japan, 
steps from his plane at Atsugi Airport, 
near Tokyo as an AP photographer snaps 
the shutter. After a year of governing 
occupied Japan, Douglas MacArthur has 
established himself on a par with the 
emperor in the eyes of the worshiptul 


Japanese (see page 42). 
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“The Car that sat in the Parlor!” 
by MR. FRIENDLY 


(READING TIME: LIKE SIXTY) 


Hunter Birdsong bought a 
new Car every year... 
But it sat in his parlor 365 days. 
He said he never drove it because he might have an 
accident ... might get sued for every cent he had... 
Then he wouldn't be able to buy a new car every year! 








“But what good is a car you 

never drive?” said Mr. Friendly 
one day. 

~ Hunter scratched his head, “Never thought 

of that! ...an interesting point of view.” : 





“Supposing,” said Mr. Friendly, “you never had to worry about lawsuits and repairs... 
_supposing a company helped you to avoid trouble — and took care of everything when you had 
an accident, a fire, something stolen...” 


“A wonderful idea,” said Hunter. “Why hasn’t anyone ever thought of it before! 
You really spark with ideas!” 
“Oh, it isn’t exactly original!” said Mr. Friendly, modestly. “It’s called insurance... 
and American Mutual, the company I referred to, actually protects two million families!” 
“Let’s make it two million and one!” said Hunter eagerly ... and he signed up that very day. 
Now he’s completely happy ... he has his car... 
And he drives it too! 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


the first American liability insurance company 





Be your own insurance expert! 
Learn how to get complete fool: 


proof protection... and learn of the 


Opportunity American Mutual offers you 


to save 20%—one fifth-on premiums! 
Write today for your free 26-page copy 

of the All American Plan! American 

Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Dept. 


Your helping hand 


when trouble comes! 





COPR., 1946, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 





A-59, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 


in Tomorrow $s 
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Capital Straws 





Lute Secretary Schwellenbach has 
again asked Truman to let him resign 
because of failing health, but the Presi- 
dent is reluctant to let him go. . . Don’t 
expect a flurry of indictments to come 
out of Mead committee’s Garsson probe. 
Justice investigators admit privately that 
they haven’t yet uncovered clear-cut vio- 
lations of Federal laws . . . Sen. Wayne 
Morse, Oregon Republican, plans an ex- 
tended trip to Europe this fall. He’s con- 
vinced that foreign policy will be the 
deciding factor in forthcoming elections 
and wants to get firsthand information, 
although his term runs until 1950... 
Factional policy feuds within the National 
Farmers Union, pointed by the virtual 
dissolution of its Washington offices, are 
weakening the political prestige of the 
organization and of its president, James 
G. Patton. 


Nisei Aid Bill 

A little-noticed casualty of the closing 
sessions of Congress was the Ellender- 
Sumners Bill. It was designed to set up 
an Evacuation Claims Commission to 
compensate loyal Japanese-Americans for 
losses they incurred when they were 
rooted from their homes and businesses 
after Pearl Harbor. Some West Coast 
congressmen, including Rep. Clair Engle 
of California, assistant majority whip, had 
threatened to scuttle the measure with a 
rider providing payments to draftees who 
experienced any financial discomforts 
when they were inducted into the armed 
forces. The rider would have handed the 
taxpayers an astronomical bill. 


Palestine Leaks 


An unpublicized spat with the United 
States marked Britain’s abortive effort to 
win acceptance of the Palestine federa- 
tion plan. Soon after the State Depart- 
ment got its copy, marked “Top Secret,” 


The New York Times published full de- 
tails under a London dateline. The de- 


partment protested and the British For: 


tign Office promised to investigate. When 


the leaks continued, the department sar- 
castically proposed that the two govern- 
ments agree to make them simultaneously. 
Prime Minister Attlee declared British 
officials were not at fault. Since the leaks 


enabled the Zionists to muster opposition 
to the plan, the department now sup- 
poses they somehow got the details and 
released them. 


National Notes 


Justice Department officials foresee the 
possibility of confining in U. S. Federal 
prisons those Axis war criminals who are 
sentenced to life imprisonment. Unless 
this is done, they fear the convicts would 
be released once the occupation forces 
leave Germany and Japan . . . Gen. Claire 
Chennault, head of the famous Flying 
Tigers during the war in China, is in 
Washington trying to set up a Civilian 
Air Transport Service to distribute relief 
supplies to inaccessible interior points in 
China . . . General Eisenhower plans to 
make a tour of American military installa- 
tions in Europe upon returning from his 
trip to South America. 


Trends Abroad 





= Cardinal Mindszenthy, the 
Prince Primate of Hungary, may ask 
prominent Catholics to sever their con- 
nections with the government because of 
suppression of Hungarian Catholic or- 
ganizations. Bela Varga, president of 
the National Assembly, and Istvan Ba- 
logh, under secretary to the Prime Min- 
ister, would be the first to heed the Car- 
dinal’s call . . . Finland has 30 factories 
turning out prefabricated wooden houses 
for Russia, and next year the plan is to 
manufacture them for the British as well 
... The French Communist press is giv- 
ing American lynchings a big play, com- 
plete with pictures. 


German Youth Kidnappings 


You can expect a formal British protest 
soon on the political kidnapping of 
German teen-agers by the Russians. For 
some time the Western Powers have been 
quietly documenting cases, reported first 
from the Russian zone, with scores turn- 
ing up in the Spreewald region and parts 
of Saxony, and now reported in Berlin 
itself. Most stories agree on the essen- 


tials: that youngsters aged 14 to 18 are 
being snatched from the streets by Rus- 


sian military authorities and whisked 


away for political indoctrination courses 


similar to those given selected German 
prisoners by the Free Germany Commit- 
tee during the war. The Russians plan 
their eventual return to Germany as 


Communist-oriented political leaders. 
There are conflicting reports on details. 


Apparently two programs are involved, 
a short-term course in the Russian zone 
of Germany and long-range training in 
the Soviet Union. As to the number of 
young Germans involved, some estimates 
put the total as high as 700. 


Foreign Notes 

A draft of a new State Department 
note to the Warsaw government demands 
that all anti-Nazi parties be given equal 
opportunity to campaign and to appoint 
their own watchers at polling places, also 
that election results be published by indi- 
vidual districts and not in totals for the 
whole country . . . Ernst Luge, head of 
the Gross Hesse “Liberal Democratic” 
party in the U.S. zone in Germany, has 
been sentenced to five years in jail by an 
American Military Government court for 
making such statements as “people should 
take note of those who speak against 
members of the Nazi party, for the time 
may soon come when such people will 
be short one head” . . . Russian General 
Schenko, commandant of Thuringia in 
the Soviet zone of Germany, told cor- 
respondents on a conducted tour of the 
area: “Gentlemen, you are not behind the 
Iron Curtain. You are in front of it.” 





Inventory Planning 


Faced with OPA decontrols, food 
wholesalers are planning their inventories 
more carefully than ever. The general 
sentiment among them is that the end 
of the wartime sellers’ market is in sight 
and that even more conservative pur- 
chasing policies are necessary, especially 
regarding lines in which supply soon may 
balance demand. Conservatism is most 
marked among the old-line houses, which 
weathered the sharp recession in the early 
20s, when over-all industry inventory 
losses ran into the billions. They prefer 
to sacrifice potential speculative profits 
to hold losses to a minimum when a 
price recession sets in. Some wholesalers 
believe inventory losses will be greatest 
during the first quarter of 1947, 


Business Footnotes 

Look for Leica cameras and other high- 
precision photographic equipment to be 
on the market soon, Military-Covernment 


authorities have authorized the monthly 
export of 250 cameras from the U.S. 
zone in Germany. Until now German 
cameras have been sold exclusively 


through area post exchanges and only to 
personnel with combat records. Thou- 
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sands, however, were “liberated” or 
bought surreptitiously in Germany .. . 
The Pere Marquette’s new streamliners 
will feature “Sleepy Hollow” coach seats, 
designed on the basis of a survey con- 
ducted by the Harvard anthropologist 
Dr. Earnest Hooton to find the measure- 
ments of the average passenger . . . 
It’s been little publicized that Nether- 
lands-grown flowers are marketed here. 
They're delivered by plane to New 
York and the Middle West in about 
eighteen hours. Informed sources say 
hothouse grapes also will arrive by air 
from Holland before long. 
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Movie Lines 


“H as 

uckleberry Finn” may be refilmed 
as a musical by M-G-M .. . Ben Hecht is 
negotiating an agreement to write and 
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direct a British film version of the life 
of Lord Byron, starring Laurence Olivier 

. Martha Raye will return to the 
screen for a top role in Charlie Chap- 
lin’s first movie venture since 1940, “Mon- 
sieur Verdoux” . . . Producer Edward 
Small is going to Mexico in search of an 
“unknown” actor who would look right 
in the lead of his movie biography of 
Rudolph Valentino . . . Paramount will 
follow up its “Lost Weekend” by re- 
leasing the film story of Alcoholics 
Anonymous, to be produced by Hal 
Wallis . . . Several studios are bidding 
for the rights to the Broadway musical, 
“Song of Norway”... Richard Greene’s 
first postwar movie role will be that of 
a tough convict in Twentieth Century- 
Fox’s “The Night the World Shook,” a 
story laid in a Caribbean penal settle- 
ment ... Gregory Peck has been signed 





—— 


for the lead in the screen version of “Earth 
and High Heaven,” Gwethalyn Graham’s 
novel dealing with racial intolerance. 


Radio Notes 


Look for the Messrs. Shubert to hook 
up with a proposed new radio series 
which would use material from various 
Shubert operetta and revue successes . . , 
C. P. Jaeger, former ABC network vice 
president who formed the Souvenair Co, 
to sell radio digests and anthologies 
in record-album form, is about to make 
his first offering—a recorded digest cov- 
ering eighteen months of Tom Brene- 
man’s. Breakfast in Hollywood 
The Victor Borge show starring Benny 
Goodman, which is now filling the 
former Information Please spot, will go 
on regularly for Socony-Vacuum start- 
ing in September. 
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Democrats and Republicans have now reached the nose- 
counting stage as far as election prospects for controlling 
the House next year are concerned. Neither side believes the 
other’s figures, but here—as gathered last week by members 
of Periscope’s staff—is an inside compilation of the contests 
to keep your eye on. It’s the list of the Congressional districts 
in which each party is concentrating its biggest campaign 


DEMOCRATS HOPE REPUBLICANS HOPE 
TO UNSEAT TO UNSEAT 


CALIFORNIA 


Hinshaw 20th (Pasadena ) Havenner 4th (San Francisco) 


Phillips 22nd (Banning ) vi 
a6 Healy 13th (Los Angeles) 
eee Doyle 18th (Long Beach) 
ooe Izac 23rd (San Diego) 

CoLoRADO 
Gillespie 1st ( Denver) sii 

CONNECTICUT 

aoe Kopplemann Ist (Hartford) 
eee Woodhouse 2nd (New London) 
ae Geelan 3rd (New Haven) — 
aoe Ryter, at large 

DELAWARE 
oe 


lraynor, at large 
ILLINOIS 

Kelly 3rd (Chicago) 

Resa 9th (Chicago) 


Simpson 20th (Carrolton ) 
Vursell 23rd (Salem) 





one Price 22nd ( East St. Louis) 
| eee Douglas, at large 
INDIANA ° 
000 Ludlow 11th (Indianapolis ) 
KENTUCKY 
ee O'Neal 3rd_( Louisville) 
806 May 7th (Prestonburg) 
ooe Bates 8th (Greenup ) 
MARYLAND 
Beall 6th (Frostburg ) Roe Ist (Sudlersville ) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Heselton Ist ( Deerfield ) cer 
Holmes 4th (Worcester ) et 
MicHicaNn 
eee Hook 12th (Ironwood ) 
ee O'Brien 13th (Detroit) 
MINNESOTA 


Pittenger 8th (Duluth) Gallagher 3rd (Minneapolis ) 


o98 Starkey 4th (St. Paul) 


Congressional Races to Watch 














guns in the belief that it has more than an even chance of 
unseating the opposition incumbent. If each party actually 
achieved each of these hoped-for victories, the Democrats 
would retain nominal control of the House by a four-vote 
margin. That’s one reason why most dopesters predict the 
closest Congressional division since 1932, with the Demo- 
crats at this moment conceded only the barest edge. 


DEMOCRATS HOPE REPUBLICANS HOPE 
TO UNSEAT TO UNSEAT 


Missouri 
Carnahan 8th (Elsinore ) 
Cannon 9th (Elsberry ) 
Sullivan Lith (St. Louis) 


Arnold Ist (Kirksville) 
Schwabe 2nd (Columbia) 
Cole 8rd (St. Joseph) 


Ploeser 12th (Clayton) 89 
MONTANA 
D’Ewart 2nd (Wilsall) ree 


New York 


Fuller 35th (Parish) Rogers 40th (Rochester) 


Elsaesser 43rd ( Buffalo) ose 
Ouro 

Ramey 9th (Toledo) Gardner 3rd _ (Hamilton) 
oes Huber 14th ( Akron) 
wine Thom 16th (Canton) 

OKLAHOMA 
Schwabe Ist (Tulsa) #09 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Hoffman 23rd (Somerset ) 
Corbett 30th (Bellevue ) 
Fulton 3st (Pittsburgh) 


Barrett Ist (Philadelphia) 
Granahan 2nd ( Philadelphia ) 
Bradley 3rd (Philadelphia ) 





TT Sheridan 4th (Philadelphia) 

900 Green 5th (Philadelphia ) 

TT) McGlinchey 6th (Philadelphia) 

ago Flood 11th (Wilkes-Barre ) 

Uran 

eoe Granger Ist (Cedar City ) 
WASHINGTON 

oe8 Savage 3rd (Shelton) 


West VIRGINIA 


eo0 Neely Ist (Fairmont) 
ooo Randolph 2nd (Elkins) 
eee Bailey 3rd ( Clarksburg) 





Republicans also ‘hope to take over the California seats held by 


Tolan in the 7th (Oakland) and by Patterson in the 16th (Los 
Angeles). They are not running again. In Indiana the Democrats 
hope to win the 8th (Evansville) where La Follette (Republican ) 
will not be up for reelection. 

oso 
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The only way wages can be raised 


350 workmen, at a comfortable working 
rate, assemble 1000 vacuum cleaners in 
one day. Their wages are $3500. That’s 
$3.50 per cleaner (of course, there are 
many other costs for workmen making the 
parts, etc.) 


If those men slow down, and assemble 
only 700 cleaners a day, the individual 
workman does not get any more but the 
cost per cleaner goes up to $5.00. Either 
the price has to go up (then fewer cleaners 
will be sold, there will be fewer jobs) or 
the company will absorb the loss of $1500 
aday until it goes out of business and then 
there will be xo jobs. 


But, if these same 350 workmen in- 
creased.their efficiency and assembled 


You can machine it better, faster, for less with Warner & Swasey Turret Lathes and Tapping Machines 


1400 cleaners a day, the cost per cleaner 
could be only $2.50. The saving to the 
company would be $1.00 on every cleaner, 
which they could and would share with 
the workmen in higher wages and with 
the public in lower prices. Everybody 
would benefit, whereas, when production 
goes down, everybody suffers. 


How would the same workmen produce 
more? Not by working harder nor longer 
but simply by better use of better mechani- 
cal equipment. Wise management will 
buy it, wise labor will encourage it, wise 
government will draft tax laws that make 


it possible. Because there is no other way 
* to raise wages. 


WARNER 


& 
SWASEY 
Machine Tools 


Cleveland / 
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Republicans can win control of the House in the November 


election but it is a horse race. Democrats will retain control 
of the Senate barring miracles. 


Democratic confidence has perked up in the last two months— 
principally because the primaries have failed to bear out earlier 


expectations of a marked trend away from political status quo. 


Most Washington analysts now agree that the Democrats are 
justified in their moderate confidence that they will hold the 


House as well as the Senate, 


Lack of a great emotion-arousing issue is the Republicans’ 


trouble. The only sentiment discernible in the whole electorate 


is for new faces in public places. This hurts wel&known Repub- 
licans as much as Democrats. 


Labor politicians are drifting back into the Truman camp and 
probably will stay there, partly because they have been able 


to find no acceptable alternative and partly because the C10- 
PAC’s lack of success in the primaries has chastened them. 
. 


Dacshle goods will remain in short supply a few months more. 
The OPA has GO days to act on price-adjustment applications 


and shipments of many products will be delayed until these 
decisions are made. 


Meat, dairy products, and grains may remain outside price con- 
trols beyond Aug. 90, the date on which they can be recon- 


trolled under the new law. The decontrol board is considering 
a 30-day extension of noncontrol to permit more time for study 


of price factors in the food field. 


Industrial production is booming so spectacularly that July and 


August figures, when tabulated, are expected to show record- 
breaking peacetime volume. 


The production curve will continue upward through the bal- 


ance of this year, if Civilian Production Administration officials 
are guessing right. However, a labor shortage may become a 


limiting factor later, as the continued coal and steel shortages 
are now. 


A campaign for more efficient use of available labor and in- 
creased productivity by labor itself is in the offing. 


Strikes are the question mark in the production picture. Both 


ClO and AFL leaders are ‘discouraging shutdowns and are 
confident that they will be successful for a while, but rank- 
and-file pressures will start breaking through the no-strike 
policy if prices go much higher, 


Reconstruction of the Panama Canal as a sea-level channel 


at an estimated cost of $1,000,000,000 is being urged upon the 


Administration by civilian as well as military administrators of 
the Canal Zone. They argue that the lock system is too vulner- 
able to attack, 


Raussia’s aim is world domination, in the judgment of a growing 


number of Byrnes’s advisers. They have come to this conclusion 
slowly and reluctantly. 


The Kremlin’s rejection of the Baruch plan for atomic control 
was a last straw in breaking down doubts about the ultimate 
objective of © » ‘ct policy. This was accepted as an indication 


—.., 










that Stalin still doubts the possibility of peaceful international 


collaboration between Communism and capitalism. 


Preventive war against Russia, now privately advocated by some 
European diplomats in Washington, is ruled out by U. S. policy. 
makers, however. Byrnes will continue to work for peacefij 


understanding, hoping by patience and example to convert the 
Russian Government to world cooperation. 


«9 Y) e 
Russia's mastery of atomic-bomb manufacturing technique 
is not dreaded so much by Byrnes as by some European states. 
men. They expect this inevitable event to set Russia off on ney 


diplomatic rampages: Bymes takes the hopeful view that i 


may create only caution-inspiring tension. 


Truman will ask Congress to rewrite the Surplus Property Dis- 
posal law at its next session. He considers the present statute 


impossible to administer, principally because of the comple: 
priority system it sets up. 


Sales of surplus property are lagging behind quotas set by the 
War Assets Administration. It hopes to sell $22,000,000,000 
worth of goods, exclusive of scrap, in fiscal 1947, but to do 9 


it will have to double the present disposal rate. 


Federal construction spending will be drastically curtailed thi 


year except for veterans’ housing and hospitals. Federal high- 
ways will suffer most. 


Only about half the $1,700,000,000 budgeted for Federal con- 
struction will be spent in fiscal 1946-47. The Civilian Production 
Administration is red-penciling the program down to this figure 


to conserve labor and materials and to neutralize one inf 
tionary pressure. 


Control of the Dardanelles will soon be a moot question again 
and debate over it may well produce the next international crisis 


e e ae | 
Russia is expected to propose revision of the Montreux Con 
vention, the international agreement under whith the straits 
are now governed, before it expires on Aug. 15. Unless revised 


now, the agreement is automatically renewed until 1951. 


Russian pressure on Turkey has eased recently, apparently be- 
cause of stiffened U.S, resistance to further expansion by 
the U.S.S. R. 


Veterans’ problems are multiplying rather than diminishing 


Records of the Retraining and Reemployment Administration 
show that one-third of all visitors to its 3,000 veterans’ centers 


are repeats—men who failed to adjust themselves to civilian life 
on the first try. 


The plight of handicapped persons is of particular concern t0 
the RRA. It estimates that 2,500,000 of them, veterans and 


others, are unemployed but employable. 


Antitrust Division lawyers are watching atomic developments 
with an eye to preventing monopolies in the field. They are 
determined that large companies which accumulated know-how 
as war contractors shall not be permitted to freeze out sm 
companies capable of producing equipment needed for experi 
mentation and bomb manufacture 
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How to get the ship out of the bottle 




















Today, how to get big, four-motor transport ships 


through the bottleneck presented by all but the very 


largest airports is one of aviation’s most serious 


stumbling blocks. 


The safety factor in take-off ;. the load factor, 


both payload and reserve fuel . . . the height above 
sea level at which take-off is practical—these, and 


many other considerations, make jet-assisted take-off 


>, .. [DO] Remember way back when... how the ship got 


in the bottle was just a clever hobbyist’s curio? 


motors the safe, logical answer of modern science. 


Aerojet Engineering Corporation and the General Tire 


and Rubber Company of California—two of our subsid- 


iaries—produced all jet-assisted take-off motors used 


during the war. Through its collaboration with out: 
standing scientific authorities in all rocket-type power 
research, Aerojet is furnishing the industrial proving 


ground for this important branch of aviation science. 


Ze-GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO 
Other Domestic Plants at: Wabash, Indiana (Mechanical Goods) * Pasadena and Azusa, California (Aerojet Engineering Corporation) 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio * Waco and Baytown, Texas * Jeannette, Pennsylvania * Barnesville, Georgia 
Foreign Plants in: Mexico (2) * Chile -* Venezuela « Portugal 


What have YOU got to smile about, son? 


The team is shy a shortstop .. . and you’ve got a grin on your 
face. Somewhere outside there’s the thump of a springboard and 
the splash of a bellywhopper . . . and you’re smiling. Anyone 
trussed up and weighted down like that hasn’t any right to smile. 
But there you are. Could it be that you know you can have ice 
cream almost any time you want it... or a cold lemonade? 
Maybe you thought the bed was going to feel hot and lumpy, 
and it didn’t. Is that it? 

Well, keep smiling, chum. You're the kind of patient hospitals 
have in mind when they install Frigidaire refrigeration systems 
to keep foods good to eat, make cold drinks, keep ice cream 
always on tap... or Frigidaire air conditioning —to keep rooms 
cool, make people feel more comfortable. 

Frigidaire . . . you know the name. . . everybody does . . . is 
chosen by some mighty fine hospitals in the country. Just as 


Frigidaire equipment is chosen by the good stores, big and little 
restaurants everywhere, hotels in small towns and large cities. 
Because good business men, men who want every penny to 
count, know there’s no better, no more dependable equipment 
made than Frigidaire. A lot of people around the country will 
tell you that . . . business men .. . hotel men. . . store keepers 
... or just smiling hospital patients like you. 


Whatever your cooling or cold-making needs, consult your Frigidaire 
Commercial Dealer, your local expert on refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning equipment. Find his name in your Classified Telephone 
Directory under “Refrigeration Equipment.” Or write Frigidaire, 1015 
Amelia St., Dayton 1,0. In Canada, 508 Commercial R., Leaside 12, Ont. 


You’re twice as sure with two great names... 


Frigidaire made ony by General Motors 
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PRESIDENT: Time to Sound Out the Voters 


Like the 527 weary congressmen who 


had just adjourned, President Truman 


last week went home. Like the legisla- 
tors’, his was a dual trip, to take political 
soundings in his own backyard and to 
rest. 

Behind both the Congress and the 
Executive were seven nerve-wracking 
months, which had seen Mr. Truman’s 
prestige steadily decline while the legis- 
lative branch asserted increasing author- 
ity (see page 28). What the political 
price would be next November and two 
years thence, few observers ventured to 
wager. Republicans obviously were filled 
with fresh hopes;* the Democrats were 
plainly fearful. 

But paradoxically, members of neither 
party had that deep-seated victory hunch 
which politicians, like athletes before a 
contest, love to feel. The reason was not 
too difficult to discern. Postwar con- 
fusion, compounded by strikes, retarded 
production, and the hectic struggle over 
government control of prices had left 
both the legislators and the public so 
dazed that political comprehension had 
deserted them. 


Independence Week-Ender 


It didn’t look much like a summer 
White House. Harry S. Truman’s 81- 
year-old, fourteen-room frame house at 
219 North Delaware Street in Independ- 
ence, Mo., badly needed a fresh coat of 
white paint on its gingerbread trim. Even 
the lawn was blotched brown under a 
boiling sun. The thermometer, the neigh- 
bors boasted in perverse pride, was regis- 
tering 104 degrees in the shade. 

Around the corner, the tar pavement 
on West Van Horn Street bubbled in the 
heat. A block and a half away, where a 
canvas-sided voting booth had been set 
up in the gymnasium of Memorial Hall 
for the President’s primary ballot, the sun 
brought out all the dressing-room savor 
from last winter’s basketball games. 

But Mr. Truman didn’t care. Back with 
old friends who wouldn’t think of calling 
him anything but “Harry,” the President 
was enjoying every moment of his sched- 
uled four-day holiday. He had only to 





®Last week the Gallup poll found that a majority 
of the public now believes the GOP most competent 
to deal with pressing domestic problems. A year ago, 
48 per cent favored the Democrats, 23 per cent the 
Republicans. with 29 per cent undecided. Today 35 
per cent favor the GOP, 34 the Democrats, with $1 
ber cent undecided. 


contrast it with the first five days of his 
week, He had (1) signed 71 bills, vetoed 
7, and mulled over 250; (2) proclaimed 
Aug. 14, the first anniversary of Japan’s 
surrender, as Victory Day; (3) worried 
about the unbalanced budget (see Ernest 
K. Lindley’s Washington Tides, page 37); 
(4) promoted William L. Clayton to be 
Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs and named ex-Gov. Keen Johnson 


perme Press 
Neighbors Dward Moore, 3, and Diane 
Bullard, 6, greet a homing President 


of Kentucky to be Under Secretary of 
Labor, and (5) accepted a gavel made 
of wood from the pony express stable at 
St. Joseph, Mo., and a gold ceremonial 
kukri (broad-bladed sword) from Nepal 
in the Himalayas. 

The Home Folks: When the Presi- 
dential Sacred Cow touched down at 
Grandview last Saturday, Aug. 3, Mr. 
Truman went straight to his 93-year-old 
mother’s home nearby. For twenty min- 








utes he sipped lemonade and chatted, 
then was off for Independence—where 
play-suited children, shirt-sleeved .men, 
and kitchen-smocked women with Satur- 
day shopping bags piled high were wait- 
ing for an impromptu reception. 

Mr. Truman took his stance on the 
sidewalk in his rumpled light tan suit 
and straw hat; Mrs. Truman, who had 
accompanied him from Washington, and 
his daughter Margaret, who was summer- 
ing in Independence, ducked indoors. 
James Pendergast, nephew and political 
heir of Kansas City’s late Boss Tom Pen- 
dergast, pushed forward, dangling a cig- 
arette from the left corner of his mouth. 
“How are you, Jim?” asked Mr. Truman, 
himself an alumnus of the Pendergast 
school. Roger T. Sermon, Independence’s 
perpetual mayor, stepped up in glittering 
tan shoes to join his No. 1 constituent 
on the receiving line. 

Then 300 townsfolk and some visiting 
ringers OK'd by the Secret Service filed 
past to shake the President’s hand. “God 
bless you,” said a church matron. More 
common was: “How are you, Harry?” 
One sweating businessman confessed: 
“T’ve often said I'd go through hell and 
high water for you, but I never thought 
I'd have to stand so long in that hot sun 
for you.” An elderly woman in a rakish 
black hat tried to put Mr. Truman on 
the spot with: “Do you know me or.do 
you not?” Chuckling, the President satis- 
fied her with “Sure,” but could not recall 
her name when her back was turned. _ 

Independence cops made certain the 
occasion was all relaxation and no work. 
They shooed away a sound truck playing 
the lilting “Missouri Waltz” and adver- 
tising President Truman’s candidate for 
Congress, Enos Axtell, in the neighboring 
Fifth Missouri District. 

The Grass Roots: As soon as the 
twenty minutes of handshaking were 
over, Mr. Truman filed past a double line 
of American Legionnaires to his door and 
disappeared inside. But he had no inten- 
tion of just spending a quiet time at 
home. In the afternoon, he took in a 
family picnic around the corner at the 
home of Frank and George Wallace, his 
wife’s brothers, and also visited with his 
96-year-old aunt, Mrs. Joseph T. Noland. 

Up early Sunday, he got a big kick 
out of taking the wheel of Margaret’s 
1946 sedan and driving the 17 miles to 
Grandview. This time he spent an hour 
and a half with his mother and sister, 
first on the front porch of their small 
cottage, then playing the piano indoors. 

Returning home, he found Secret Serv- 
icemen barring the crowd from his lawn. 
But they couldn’t cope with the children. 
Three-year-old Dward Moore Jr. scam- 
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pered by them; the President scooped 
him up into his arms. Six-year-old Diane 
Bullard trotted up, but Mr. Truman 
didn’t talk politics with her either. Then 
came dinner—a whopping big family 
affair commemorating the 84th birthday 
of his mother-in-law, Mrs. David K. 
Wallace. 

However nonpolitical the whole week 
end might appear, Harry Truman was up 
to his hips in grass-roots talk. From Jong 
experience he had learned that you don’t 
discover what America is thinking in 
Washington. 


rer 


CONGRESS: And Now—Home 
For the first time in eight years, Con- 


gress last week declared itself a pro- 
tracted holiday from the Washington 
scene. Not since the opening gavel 


fell on Jan. 3, 1939, had the member- 


ship taken more than ten weeks off 
in a row until last Friday, Aug. 2, 
when the 79th Congress adjourned for 
the balance of the year. 

In the interim war years a great change 
had been wrought not only in the world 
but in Congress itself. The trend toward 
a resurgence of Congressional authority— 
born in 1938 after the Supreme Court 
fight the year before but arrested by 
wartime demands for unity—now had 
achieved full stature. To the 79th went 
undisputed title for the most inde- 
pendence from executive dominance 
since the ascent of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in 1933. 

No longer the rubber stamp of the 
early New Deal days or the war years, 
the strong-willed 79th Congress made 
mincemeat of President Truman’s pro- 


gram. Out of 32 major legislative re- 
quests from the White House, the mem- 
bers had rejected fifteen outright, dras- 
tically rewritten seven, and approved only 
ten substantially as sought. Dominated 
by a conservative coalition of Republi- 
cans and Southern Democrats, Congress 
asserted itself in negative fashion. It 
turned thumbs down on the New Deal- 
ish program of social reform which Mr. 
Truman first presented last September, 
yet did not enact a coherent domestic 
policy of its own. The result was delay 
and confusion, as the President and the 
Congress checkmated each other on do- 
mestic affairs. Only on foreign policy was 
a consistent program, internationalist in 
nature, enacted into law. 
The boxscore: 


@ Foreign policy: The 79th Congress 
overwhelmingly approved the United Na- 
tions Charter, the Bretton Woods mone- 
tary agreements, and—a few hours before 
it adjourned—the World Court. It also 
fulfilled its UNRRA commitments, ex- 
tended the reciprocal trade program, in- 
creased the Export-Import Bank’s lend- 
ing authority, and grudgingly approved 
the politically unpopular British loan. 

@ Military Affairs: Congress consistently 


rebuffed the President and the Army by 


pigeonholing the Army-Navy merger, ex- 
empting 18-year-olds from the draft ex- 
tension, and insisting on hasty demobiliza- 
tion. On atomic energy, however, Con- 
gress satisfied both Mr. Truman and Gen- 
eral of the Army Eisenhower by creating 
an all-civilian control commission and a 
military liaison committee. 

@ Labor: The legislators repeatedly side- 
tracked the President’s _ strike-control 
plans, which included authorizing fact- 
finding boards and cooling-off periods, 
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In Garsson Lumberland: Tumbled shacks, a ruined saw, and debris are all 
that remain of the Cumberland Lumber Co. mill in which Rep. Andrew J. May 
took an interest. A mysterious fire destroyed the plant shortly after the Mead 
Committee started investigating the company’s contract with the $78,000,000 


Garsson “paper” 


empire for $48,000 worth of lumber which was never delivered. 
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drafting strikers, and setting up a special 









































































Congressional committee to study the oe 
problem. When Congress passed its own and 
strike-control program in the form of the Bfario 
Case bill, Mr. Truman vetoed it. The “oxtr 
only concrete laws resulting from the able 
general feeling that something should be § nora 
done about labor were the Hobbs act, ap- § jeck: 
plying anti-racketeering laws to Jabor his k 
unions, and the anti-Petrillo act, curbing § ment 
coercive practices in radio. tw 
@ Prices: After six months’ study, Con. § wart 
gress sent to the President a price-con Mallow 
trol bill which he vetoed on the eve of § the 
the OPA’s expiration. It took Congres fin th 
four weeks to evolve another bill, while Mego 
price control lapsed. ‘rhe version which Jj plus 
Mr. Truman finally signea “with relue §j crea 
tance” satisfied nobody and was in reality ing 
a price decontrol law. War 
@ New Dealish Issues: Congres: watered § whit 
down the full-employment measure un ff and 
til even the word “full” wes missing; re Hen 
fused to raise minimum wages in inter Mten : 
state commerce from 40 to 65 cents an St 
hour, to liberalize unemployment bene § met! 
fits, or to extend social security coverage: § € A 
rejected a health- and medical-insurane ff tice 
program and government sponsorship of J bills. 
scientific research; pigeonholed the Wag. fj fact 
ner-Ellender-Taft long-range public-hous ff trav 
ing program; and filibustered to death J the 
proposals to create a permanent Fair En- § € A 
ployment Practice Commission and to J of s 
outlaw the poll taxes still imposed by and 
seven Southern states. then 
Other Presidential proposals side 9 @ A 
tracked by Congress were: the St. Law @ “tim 
rence Waterway, Hawaiian statehood, § trac 
Puerto Rican _ self-determination, Dis § top 
trict of Columbia home rule, the con J was 
solidation of housing agencies under ex f§ ous 
ecutive reorganization legislation, and th E 
appointment of Edwin W. Pauley to be & proc 
Under Secretary of the Navy. had 
Whatever the Congressional record on fin ‘ 
domestic affairs, it was beyond doubt a JJ yea 
record written on Capitol Hill, and not & alre: 
one written at the White House. For fj clos 
the future, Congress tried to make swe ff pay 
that it would never again go virtually Jj futu 
vacationless for as long as eight years. & pan: 
Little noticed in the omnibus law to §ofC 
streamline its own procedure was a pro fj nb 
vision calling for adjournment not later J pub 
than July 31 each year. 
Ho 
Squandered Billions N 
For three hours last week Washington's J '™ 
ears burned to a crisp. On the witness §“° 
stand of the Senate War Investigating mad 
Committee was one of the Capitol’s most * 
outspoken men — Comptroller General “oy 
Lindsay C. Warren, so-called “watchdog fj, ;. 
of the Treasury.” Angrily he barked out "we 
his charge: In five years the Federal Rec 
government—specifically the War Depart- 
ment—had thrown away “untold billions § . § 
on war contracts. i Wer 
The former Democratic congressman - 
®In an eleventh-hour move, the payroll taxes to . 
pay for old-age pensions were frozen at 1 per cent B 
each on employers and employes for 1947, Otherwise ® 
they would have risen to 2% per cent each, Cost: 
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from North Carolina heaped the flames of 
his statement with quick-burning nouns 
and adjectives—“reckless abandon,” “ne- 
farious practice,” “inept,” inefficient, 

“extravagant,” “ridiculous,” “unconscion- 
able,” “specious,” and “degeneration of 
moral standards.” “From my seat,” Warren 
declared, “it looked as if everybody and 
his brother were out to get the govern- 
ment during the lush war years.” 

Warren loaded much of the blame for 
wartime profiteering on Congress, for 
allowing the “statutory breakdown” of 
“the common-law sanctity of contracts” 


in the contract termination, contract re- 
negotiation, and cost-plus laws. The cost- 
plus system,* he contended, was “the 
oreatest device ever invented for pump- 
»” . 
ing out the Treasury.” It required 
Warren’s General Accounting Office “to 
whitewash almost any conceivable cost” 
and limited its audits to those which “a 
ten-year-old moron could complete in 


ten seconds.” 
Stabbing his finger at war-procurement 


methods, Warren denounced: 

( As “fraternization,” high officials’ prac- 
tice of accepting “cocktail parties, hotel 
bills, and even travel” from war manu- 
facturers “while at the same time drawing 
travel expenses and per diem pay from 
the government.” 

€ As “damnable,” Army officers’ practice 
of settling war contracts for corporations 
and then accepting civilian jobs from 
them. 

(As “sudden,” the practice in which 
“time after time an efficient, careful con- 
tracting officer, who was seemingly trying 
to protect the interests of the government, 
was... sent somewhere else” on mysteri- 
ous “orders from higher up.” 

Even with its hands tied by wartime 
procedures, Warren explained, the GAO 
had recovered more than $100,000,000 
in “illegal payments” during the past 
vear. But as for $65,000,000,000 worth of 
already settled war contracts, “the door is 
closed forever on any recovery of over- 
payments by the government.” For the 
future, Warren proposed a great ex- 
pansion of the GAO’s power, as an agent 
of Congress, “to protect taxpayers against 
unbridled and _ illegal expenditure of 
public funds.” 


Hot Water for Coffee 


Nothing could be more damaging to na- 
tonal morale than the knowledge that a few 
ae profiteering vastly from the common 
misery of war. It was this condition that 
made the youngsters of the present genera- 
tion cynical . . . It is too late to say we 
must not let that sort of thing happen again. 
ltis already happening.—Rep. John M. Cof- 
fee of Washington in the Congressional 
Record, Feb. 3, 1942. 


Senate war committee investigators 
were doing their best last week to prove 
that Congressman Coffee, one of the 
Capitol’s most ardent New Dealers, was 





_ *Under cost-plus, contractors are reimbursed for all 
Costs and paid a fixed fee as profit. 


amply qualified to assert back in 1942 
that “it is already happening.” Before the 
committee was an accusation that Coffee 


himself had profiteered “from the com-— 


mon misery of war.” 


A particular darling of The Daily 
Worker,.New Masses, PM, The Nation, 
and The New Republic, and a highly 
vocal denouncer of corruption, Coffee 
was in a doubly embarrassing dilemma. 
On the witness stand was one Eivind 





Had he deliberately withheld his story 


until the three-year statute of limitations 
prevented prosecution? “I had not.” Why 


did he disclose the incident only after the 
tempestuous Democratic primary for 
mayor of Tacoma last spring in which 
both he and Olson lost? “Strategy.” 
Coffee Grounds: It was when Cof- 
fee, bubbling with emotion, took the 
stand that the hearing boiled over. Alter- 
nately pounding the table, fingering his 


International 


Never again: Anderson testifies as Coffee (right) squirms and learns 


Anderson, prominent, self-made Tacoma, 
Wash., contractor who had come over 
from Sweden 50 years ago with 75 cents 
in his pocket. Essence of his testimony: 
In 1941, Coffee helped him win a 
$936,517 contract to construct a 400-bed 
hospital at Fort Lewis, Wash., in ex- 
change for a $2,500 payment to the 
congressman. 

While Coffee glowered from only 4 
feet away in the committee room, the 
contractor told how he had lunched with 
Coffee and the latter’s secretary, Paul A. 
Olson, then followed them “down a long, 
narrow corridor” in the Capitol to “a 
lonely place” below “some winding steps.” 
Anderson recited his version of the con- 
versation that ensued: 

Coffee: “I understand from Paul that 
you will pay $2,500 for us representing 
you in Washington here.” 

Anderson: “Yes, I'll be willing to pay 
$2,500 for having representation here 
which I need.” 

Coffee: “If you do thai, you can depend 
on us to look after your interests here. 
We'll always be your friend.” 

Anderson: “Will it be all right to send 
you a check when I get back to the coast?” 

Coffee: “Yes, send it to Paul.” 

While the contractor was telling his 
story, the questions came fast and furious. 
Had Coffee referred to the $2,500 as a 
campaign contribution? “It was never 
mentioned.” Did Anderson know his 
check violated the law forbidding the 
offering or accepting of money to use 
influence on war contracts? “I did not.” 


rainbow-striped tie, and chain-smoking 
cigarettes, the congressman shouted his 
condemnation of Anderson’s charges as 
being “saturated in political bias” and 
aimed “to undermine and discredit me.” 
Shrugging off conversation in the Capitol 
as “much .ado about nothing,” he insisted 
that he had deposited the check for 
$2,500 in his own personal bank ac- 
count, considering it to be “a campaign 
contribution.” 

Purpling visibly, the congressman lost 
his temper, particularly under the sharp 
questioning of Sen. Homer Ferguson, 
Michigan Republican. “I don’t feel that 
it’s necessary to put me in the position 
of a crook,” Coffee shouted angrily. 

Why hadn’t he reported the sum as a 
campaign contribution? Because the law 
required such reports only at the time of 
formal campaigns. Why hadn't he re- 
ported it in his income tax? Because gifts 
of less than $4,000 don’t have to be listed. 
What had he done with the money? Re- 
imbursed himself for his expensive 1938 
campaign. This was the campaign in 
which he distributed miniature cans of 
high-grade coffee labeled “Keep Coffee 
in the House” and devised a pun slogan 
against his opponent, Paul A. Preus (pro- 
nounced “price”), which ran: “In choos- 
ing your Coffee, remember quality, forget 
Preus.” 

After two days of cross-examination, 
Coffee had to admit that what he had 
done involved “perhaps foolishness, per- 
haps a question of ethics,” but denied 
steadfastly that he had done “anything 
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criminal.” Wistfully he summed up: “T’ve 
learned my lesson. Believe me, gentlemen 

I'll never accept another such 
contribution.” 


VETERANS: Tennessee Siege 


All through the hot, still day, the 
tension had been growing in the quiet 
mountain town of Athens in McMinn 
County, Tenn. Men gathered in small 
groups beneath the drugstore’s whirring 
fans and in the tree-shaded square, or 
stood in tense talk outside the polls where 
voting had been going on since 9 a.m. 
Silent, suspicious, blue-jeaned farmers 
and _shirt-sleeved townspeople had 
watched automobiles unload 300 armed 
special deputies brought in by Sheriff Pat 
Mansfield to “guard” the ballot boxes for 
the crucial Aug. 1 Democratic primary. 

The supporters of the GI Nonpartisan 
League had much at stake last week— 
the ending of the ten-year tenure of the 
Democratic machine run by State Sen. 
Paul Cantrell and County Sheriff Mans- 
field. This year the two leaders were 
swapping jobs, Cantrell running for 
sheriff, Mansfield for state senator. The 
veterans had no candidate for senator, 
but were running Knox Henry, 33-year- 
old ex-sergeant, for sheriff. 

The GI league had good grounds for 
suspicion. Congressman john Jennings, 
whose district included McMinn County 
until recently, had stated its case in the 
Congressional Record only three weeks 
earlier: 

“The hardened, bold, impudent at- 
titude of the Biggs-Cantrell machine in 


\\)nety utter contemp hon the law ol 
the land. and the blaad lori rights of 
the veterans who are running for office in 
McMinn County . . . is the most shocking 
example of brutal bossism that has ever 
before challenged public opinion . . . 
“Cowed and assaulted by the pistols 
and blackjacks of armed deputy sheriffs 
and policemen .. . it has become a com- 


mon saying among the people thus 


(aA. 
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. .. by veterans who attacked the jail from behind trees and house windows 


leaders of the machine have stated their 
intention that if the GI candidates or 
their friends undertake to enter the poll- 
ing places . . . for the purpose of witness- 
ing the count . . . they will be met and 
repelled by armed force.” 

Fists and Shotguns: At 4 p.m., the 
polling places closed. Suddenly, the plate- 
glass door of the city’s light and water 
building shattered with a crash. Two GI 


election officials tumbled out to the side: 
walk. Deputy Sherif Windy Wise strode 
cat the door brandishing a pistol. Retreat- 


mg with their arms raised above their 
heads, the veterans told the crowd that 
they were refused permission to watch 
the ballot counting or to leave the build- 
ing, and had been forced to break out. 
That was the spark. A deputy shot a 
Negro in the hip. Fist fights broke out. 


The vets caurcht seven derution. diearenad 





Associated Press Photos 
Tennessee: Machine’s election deputies glower behind bars after their defeat .. . 


‘to the jail for counting, refusing to per- 


mit GI observers. 

By 9 o'clock, tempers were at fever 
pitch. Hundreds gathered on the open 
slope opposite the two-story brick jail, 
many with rifles, tommyguns, and shot- 
guns that “just showed up.” They de- 
manded the release of the GI prisoners. 
Inside the jail with 75. of his special 
deputies, Sheriff Mansfield refused. Some- 


Me in Lhe riling wad Ged a di. 
drawing a scattered volley from the jail 
in reply. The battle was on. 


Moanin” and Hollerin: For six 
hours jailers and GI’s battled. Between 
exchanges, the jailers shouted threats 
to kill three of the hostage GI’s unless 
the crowd dispersed. Eleven cars beJong- 
ing to the imported deputies were over- 


turned and battered, and (wa were sel 

Gon om \ mae 

e SS Vevey hebey 
” so hh 
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Prepon? 


~ «+d a seemed 


Ao nme ee es et — 2 
street down mito the upstairs windows 


of the jail . . . Them bullets were comin’ 
in thick and fast. We could hear the 
moanin’ and the hollerin’ downstairs.” 

Finally, the battle-trained veterans 
rigged up some homemade dynamite 
bombs. The first blew off the porch. 
Another shattered part of the wall. Then 
a quavering voice shrieked: “For God’s 
sake, stop that blasting. We'll give up- 
we're dying in here.” It was 3:02 a. m. 

In the weird light of a spotlight focused 
on the scarred door, the chagrined depu- 
ties, dirty and bloody, filed out. The 
first were set upon by the mob, beaten 
and kicked. But Ralph Duggan, former 
Navy lieutenant commander, took com- 
mand. Leaping to the jail steps, he 
shouted: “Let’s put these men in jail 
and treat them a damn sight better than 
they treated us.” Twenty-five deputies 
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were locked up for the night. Eight 
deputies and fifteen of the jailed GI's 
had been wounded. 

Dawn found the town patrolled by 
armed vigilantes. The GI’s pointed to 
piles of unmarked ballots among the 
broken glass and shattered plaster of 
the battered jail. By afternoon, shortly 
before 1 o'clock, State Sen. George 
Woods, secretary of the McMinn County 


Bections Gornnission and a machine 


man, mounted the jai) steps and informed 
the crowd that the Gli slate headed by 
Knox Henry had won. 

A Wind Has Stirred: There still re- 
mained the question of who was running 
the town. No machine officials could be 
found. Sheriff Mansfield had left abrupt- 
ly atter his release from the jail siege. 
Mayor Paul J. Walker was on vacation. 
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walked into his office and “guessed” he 
was taking charge. He explained his 
absence: “I haven’t been feeling well, and 
I just slept until] mid-morning.” 

That was not enough for now-militant 
Athens. Late in the afternoon, citizens 
gathered in the ‘courthouse and elected 
a three-man emergency council to take 
charge—the Rev. Bernie Hampton, pastor 
of the Methodist Church, and J. P. Cart- 
wright and C. A. Anderson, businessmen. 

The minister told the crowd: “I am 
prouder of my community today than I 
have been at any time since I came here.” 
But the country, though sympathetic, 
Was scarcely proud. The New York Times 
said: “Once violence is begun . . . it 
always is difficult to stop. A dangerous 
precedent has been set. A wind has been 
stirred that could become a hurricane.” 





Rhode Island: Assault on photographer by “Uncle Andrew's” son (in plaid coat)... 
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Rhode Island Cleanup 


In most towns, the stream of scuffed- 
shoed youngsters sauntering into the shoe- 
shine parlor would have surprised and 
gratified a mother’s heart. But in Central 
Falls, R. I., it gratified few and surprised 
none of the 26,000 inhabitants. For the 


-boys never hesitated at the waiting shoe- 


shine stands but went directly to the 
rear of the parlor, where illegal slot ma- 


nines Were None Loo carehlly smelded 
from the casual customer. In the Central 
Falls of Mayor John J. Healey and po- 
litical boss “Uncle Andrew” Sherry, there 
was nothing unusual about it. 

But to four young patrolmen, rookies 
as policemen yet veterans of overseas 
duty, it was an outrage. Perhaps they 
should have known better. Already they 


had drawn what seemed to them “punish 
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had dutifully relayed to Police Chief 
George E. Collette, without result, com- 
plaints from parents that the “one-armed 
bandits” were fleecing their sons and 
cutting into the family budget. And there 
on the bulletin board was the standing 
order, yellowed and tattered with age 
and signed by Collette himself, ordering 
police to seize slot machines on sight 
without warrant. 

Operation Slot Machine: It was 
July 19, and the four men happened to 
be off duty. Taking their jobs in their 
hands, they burst into the shoeshine 
parlor, seized two slot machines, and 
carried them off to police headquarters. 

Chief Collette was embarrassed. De- 
spondently, he congratulated the four 
on their enterprise. Next morning the 
ten-year-old seizure order disappeared 
from the bulletin board. And the follow- 
ing day Judge Guillaume Myette ruled 
that the seizures were illegal because 
the raiders had no warrants and had 
not seen the machines in actual operation. 

But the four—John C. Byrnes, 26, burly 
and ruddy-faced; John J. Gorman, 26, 
tall and lean; the aggressive and tough . 
Lucien J. Tessier, 35; and the steady, 
heavy-set Frank C. Klich, 36—were not 
content with that. They told the press: 
“We have repeatedly reported these 
complaints to the chief's office but to 
no avail . . . So we decided that on our 
own time we would attempt to prevent 
the corruption of the minors of this 
city. If there are any operators of these 
machines in the city, let them heed and 
be on the lookout.” 


That seemed unreasonable to Mayor 


Healey, now in his eleventh year in office. 
He said plaintively. “If they are going 
to allow gambling in Pawtucket [ad- 
joining home of the Narragansett race 
track], I don’t see why I should try to stop 
them from betting in Central Falls.” 
But plainly a situation was developing 
that threatened not only the slot machines 
in the shoeshine parlors, the cigar stands, 


and variety stares, but also the card and 
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Providence Journal-Bulletin Photos 


..- incurs the wrath of crowd protesting suspension of four ex-GI policemen 


bookies with their ollices in their hats. 
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Bikini Evidence: This picture, taken by automatic cam- of an atomic bomb on July 25. Experts are speculating 
era on Bikini, shows the 2,000-foot-wide column of water 
which burst from the lagoon in the underwater explosion 
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on whether the dark shadow in the column is the battle- 
ship Arkansas, flung up in the water just before sinking. 
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man who, his friends say, “likes to work 
behind the scenes.” After the meeting, 
Mayor Healey called the four veterans 
to police headquarters and suspended 
them. Neither he nor Chief Collette 
would say why. “Something they should 
have done but failed to do as police offi- 
cers,” was the nearest thing to an expla- 
nation that Collette could manage. 

The Boss’s Boy Riot: The suspen- 
sion threw the town into an uproar. The 
American Legion, the VFW, the Amvets, 
and the Good Government Club pledged 
support to the veterans. Nightly jast 
week the city officials were hung in effigy. 
Fences were painted with jeering slo- 
gans. Clergymen praised the patrolmen 
from their pulpits. Last Wednesday at a 
mass meeting attended by 5,000 pro- 
testers, Leo Sherry, son of “Uncle An- 
drew,” tried to heckle the four patrolmen 
and attacked a photographer. Infuriated, 
the townspeople fell upon him, beat him 
to the ground, and pummeled and kicked 
him until three of the suspended cops 
leaped down from the platform and res- 
cued him. 

The fracas took on statewide propor- 
tions when State Sen. William B. Sweeney 
consented to act as attorney for the four 
veterans and promptly enlisted the aid 
of five other prominent lawyers, including 
former State Attorney General Charles 
P. Sisson and former Lt. Gov. George 
Roche. Determined to avoid a “drum- 
head trial” at.a hearing scheduled this 
week on the suspensions, they planned 
to demand more time. 

Meanwhile, in all of Central Falls, 
no slot machine whirred and clicked, 




























no bookie could be found. The boys 
stood around and scuffed their shoes 
idly on the sidewalks. In their pockets, 


coins jingled. They were bored. 


Arkansas Horse Race 


Calmly, Sidney McMath had been 
preparing for last week’s big test for 15 
of his 36 years. Ever since he studied 
law at the University of Arkansas, the 
serious youth with the drawl and the 
grin had been gunning for Mayor Leo 
McLaughlin’s machine rule in Hot 
Springs (“it bathes the world”), the 
widest-open city in Arkansas. McMath 
kept his sights aligned even while he was 
leading the Third Marines’ invasion of 
Bougainville, receiving a battlefield boost 
to lieutenant colonel, and winning the 
Silver Star for his advance jungle patrols. 

No easy task faced the ex-Marine 
when he came home. McLaughlin, may- 
or for two decades, ruled with an iron 
hand. A natty dresser, favoring riding 
breeches, porkpie hats, and red carna- 
tions, he was as ruthless politically as 
he was personally vain. As a_ horse 
lover and a Kentucky colonel to boot, 
he kept his own bridle path in the heart 
of Hot Springs, liked to take an after- 
noon spin in a buggy drawn by his 
hackneys, Scotch and Soda, and filled 
his office, where smoking is taboo, with 
photos and statues of horses. His civic 
policy: let gambling thrive, but use it 
to support the city. 

McMath was no bluenose. He had no 
objection to horses or roulette wheels. 
Instead, he pitched his entire campaign 











on the single issue of “Leoism.” Although 
the mayor does not have to face re- 
election until next year, McMath entered 
an all-veteran, antimachine slate for eight 
local offices. He himself ran for prosecut- 
ing attorney. 

As the campaign waxed red-hot in 
July, McMath challenged the validity of 
1,607 poll-tax receipts issued to machine 
supporters who “were dead, had moved, 
or never existed.” Coincidentally, a 31- 
year-old brunette milliner named Lucille 
Griffith, who quoted McLaughlin as ad- 
miring her hair as “the most gorgeous in 
America,” sued the twice-divorced mayor 
for $200,000 for breach of promise. Mc- 
Laughlin referred to the suit as “political 
blackmail.” 

The pay-off came last week in the 
Democratic primary, which is tanta- 
mount to election in Arkansas. McMath 
fulfilled his fifteen-year ambition by win- 
ning the key job of prosecuting attorney 
3,900 to 3,375. Bitter pill: The seven 
other GI’s on his antimachine slate were 
all defeated by “Leoites,” with the as- 
sistance of the challenged poll-tax re- 
ceipts. What McMath might achieve as 
a crusading prosecutor would be seri- 
ously curtailed by the machine’s con- 
tinued control of the rest of the Hot 
Springs judicial system. 


oor 


OPA: Rites and Hikes 


Outside Room 1212 of the austere 
Federal Reserve Building in Washington 
last week a name plate reading CHESTER 
Bowes unaccountably remained as 4 
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vestige of days gone by. Down the corri- 
dor the final rites were being held over 
the old OPA, as represented in Bowles’s 
hold-the-line strategy, in a ceremony in- 
ducting into office the three arbiters of 
the new OPA and its policy of price 
increases and quick decontrols. 

The members of the Price Decontrol 


Board—Chairman Roy L. Thompson, 


George H. Mead, and Daniel W. Bell— 
took office on Tuesday, July 30, with brief 
formalities symbolic of the clipped pace 
at which they expected to work. In 
Thompson’s words, they hoped “to re- 
move controls speedily from commodities 
which are produced in such quantities 
that normal competition can keep prices 
stable; second, to make sure that all com- 
modities which are important to living 
costs or business costs are kept under 
price control as long as necessary.” 

A day later the board issued its first 
pronouncement. Because its initial chore, 
under the OPA revival act, is to decide 
whether dairy products, meat, grains, 
cottonseed, and soybeans go back under 
price ceilings after Aug. 20, it scheduled 
open hearings beginning Aug. 12 to help 
make up its mind. The board promised 
to give ear to “all interested persons 
and groups . . . without regard to tech- 
nical rules of procedure.” 


Onward and Upward: As the all- 
powerful decontrollers started work, the 
OPA itself permitted a new spate of price 
rises: 
€ Retail prices of farm machinery, up 
6 per cent. 
€ Manufacturers’ ceilings on textiles, up 
about 16 per cent—translated into con- 
sumer terms, about 10 per cent. Men’s 
shirts, shorts, and pajamas, up 11 per 
cent (see page 80). 
€ Pending the decontrol board’s action 
on basic grains now free of control, a 
l-cent rise for bread, 1 cent for a dozen 
rolls, 15 per cent for biscuits, crackers, 
and cookies, 1 to 8 cents a package for 
most breakfast cereals, 1 to 2 cents a 
pound for corn meal and hominy grits, 
and 1 cent per pound for retail flour. 

In the works were other price hikes— 
notably for automobiles, coffee, canned 
corn, peas, and tomatoes—which further 
accented the death of the rigid, unbend- 
ing price-control program of wartime. 
The old question: “Will there be a price 
increase?” made way for: “How much 
will the price increase be?” 

On the food front, this turn of events 
promised to travel beyond the consumer’s 
kitchen to his dining-out costs: The OPA 
allowed restaurants to tear down ceiling- 
Price posters and to charge the cost of 
decontrolled raw food plus customary 
markups. 

_ Beyond the hum of renewed OPA ac- 
tivity in Washington, arguments con- 
tinued to rage unabated over the merits 
of the new price program. Receiving evi- 
ence of a new black market in fresh 
fruits and vegetables, propagandists 
launched a new barrage de ined to in- 
fluence the decontrol boar.’, decision to 


retain or remove ceilings on food prod- 
ucts. From the American Meat Institute 


came a warning that if meat was put © 


back under ceilings, another black-mar- 
ket era would return. From the CIO came 


the other side of the controversy; Presi- 
dent Philip Murray urged his followers 
to use “letters, telegrams, petitions, and 
personal representation” to tell the decon- 
trollers they “must” keep controls on 
vitally important foods. 


oe 


GAMBLING: Undeposed Rex 


Seven years later Southern California 
could still recall with gusto all the fine 
details of the great raid of ’89. In Santa 
Monica Bay that summer, carefully out- 
side the 3-mile limit, four neon-lit gam- 
bling ships rode at anchor: the Texas, the 
Tango, the Showboat, and, plushiest of 
all, the Rex. The fleet’s combined week- 
ly take from all-too-willing customers 
mounted into the hundreds of thousands 
—a statistic particularly irksome to local 
forces of law and order. 

Under the direction of the state’s cru- 
sading attorney-general, Earl Warren, a 
950-deputy task force, armed with in- 
junctions, put to sea in speed-boats. The 
Texas, the Tango, and the Showboat 
yielded easily; not so the Rex. On board 
500 fashionably clad patrons uncon- 
cernedly concentrated on the roulette 
wheels and chuck-a-luck cages. As the 
raiders approached, 


ensuing years, Earl Warren became gov- 
ernor; Cornero, turning his talents to a 
shipping company which operated under 
American, Panamanian, and Brazilian 
flags, vanished from the front page. 


Gold Coast Revisited: Last week 
Southern California settled back expect- 
antly for what promised to be a repeat of 
1939. Under cover of dawn on Saturday, 
Aug. 3, a gleaming, 4,200-ton vessel 
glided from its Long Beach berth. Tony 
Cornero was back—with greener fields 
than ever before in view. In the burst- 
dam binge of postwar spending which 
had netted California race tracks, bingo 
(renamed tango) games, and slot ma- 
chines some $100,000,000 in the past 
year: alone, the erstwhile admiral of the 
Rex could discern a cosy share. 

Cornero’s new project was a 39-year- 
old former Atlantic Coast steamer which 
had served as a mine layer in the first 
world war and a Navy cargo and stores 
ship in the second. Its original name was 
the Bunker Hill, its war tag the Aroostook, 


its temporary name after Cornero bought 
it last April the Lux; at length he changed 
it back, for apparent patriotic advantage, 


to the Bunker Hill. 


Rusty and battered when it left the 
Navy, the ship had been sheared of super- 


structure and masts and thoroughly over- 
hauled. Hundreds of painters, carpenters, 
and outfitters had swarmed aboard. 


Proudly Cornero displayed a 100-foot bar 
covered with costly leather, decorated 





crewmen repulsed 





them by dropping 
huge nets overside. 
On deck the ship’s 
owner, Tony Corne- 
ro—born Anthony C. 
Stralla—strutted his 
defiance. 

A bull-like, olive- 
skinned Los Ange- 
lean of Italian de- 
scent who had been 
a big-shot rum-run- 
ner during prohibi- 
tion, he felt no fear 
of the law. When a 
boarding attempt 
was made despite 
the nets, Tony 
brought up his sec- 
ond line of defense. 
Fire hoses washed 
back the invaders; 
the hapless boatloads 
milled about in the 
dark. 

Under a brief ar- 
mistice, the ma- 
rooned guests were 
permitted to debark. 
But Tony and his 
crew remained; not 
until after an eleven- § 
day siege did the [Ee 
Rex strike its flag. 
California’s lush pre- 
war gambling era 
was at an end. In the 
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New Angle on Liberty: A cameraman hung out from a 
helicopter to take this unique picture of the Statue of Liberty. 
. Visitors can be seen peering from beneath the spiked crown. 
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with brass anchor and wheels, and backed 
by tilted mirrors to enable some 3,500 
patrons to spot and choose their favorite 
brands of liquor. Sumptuous rooms stood 
in readiness for the enjoyment of any 
number of diversions—poker, blackjack, 
roulette, bingo, chuck-a-luck, chemin de 
fer, dice, lotteries, slot machines, and 
no-limit games. 

During the Bunker Hill’s reconversion, 
plumbing fixtures and other scarce build- 
ing items appeared from nowhere. Huge 
piles of lumber lay dockside. Cornero had 
come by the supply simply by having one 


of his cargo ships haul ‘it from Mexico; — 


the Bunker Hill, a steel vessel, used little 
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Bunker Hill’s house share would average 
only 1.41 per cent, Cornero declared: 
“There'll be no way they can stop me 
from operating because everything I do 
will be perfectly legal.” 

But the state continued to mull ways 
and means to give Cornero the lie. One 
proposal was to bar water taxis from 
cooperating with him, a second to subject 
Bunker Hill patrons to quarantine search. 
Tony’s ancient foe, Governor Warren, 
kept a watchful eye on developments. 
“Tony Cornero has absolutely defied us,” 
he announced. “No human being in this 
country is big enough to get away with 
that. I accept the challenge.” 
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Unto the Lord are delivered Monroe’s lynch victims 


of the wood and most of it went to lumber 
yards to be sold for veterans’ housing. But 
pictures of the lumber on the dock had 
so angered Sen. William F. Knowland 
that he introduced into Congress a bill 
outlawing gambling ships. 

Admiral Tony and the Law: More 
worried over Federal than state interven- 
tion—since he insisted that stationing his 
ship beyond the 3-mile limit put it out 
of state jurisdiction—Cornero won his 
first round when the Knowland bill died 
last week in committee. Then, to make 
doubly sure, he decided on an unan- 
nounced departure from Long Beach. 
Quietly, tugs towed the big white floating 
casino to its anchorage 7 miles offshore, 
between the coast and Catalina Island. 
Its gambling paraphernalia — brought, 
Corncro grinned, “from Shangri-La”—was 
to be loaded at sea. 

As California officialdom fumed, the 
gambling king protested that persecution 
of his enterprise stemmed from big-time 
Las Vegas, Nev., colleagues fearful of 
competition. Stoutly maintaining that the 


RACIAL: No Longer Local 


While the relatives of four lynched 
Negroes (Newsweek, Aug. 5) humbly 


buried their dead in Monroe, Ga., last. 


week, a shocked nation flooded Wash- 
ingtoa and Atlanta with demands for ap- 
prehension of the lynch leaders. From 
Washington came the announcement that 
President Truman had personally ordered 
the Department of Justice to use every 
resource to investigate “this and any 
other crimes of oppression.” In Georgia, 
five officials of the state bureau of in- 
vestigation and six agents for the FBI 
worked ceaselessly to overcome the re- 
luctance of Monroe citizens to offer in- 
formation. At the week end, they were 
making little headway. 


Unhooding the Klan 


The Ku Klux Klan tangled three times 
with the law last week. New York dis- 
solved the rabid secret order’s state 
branch for failing to file details of its 








— 








membership and by-laws. New Jersey 
sought a court order barring the Klan 
from active operations. And the Justice 
Department revealed that its civil. 
rights section is probing in New York, 
Michigan, Tennessee, California, Florida, 
Mississippi, and Georgia for any Klan 
activities which are punishable unde 
Federal statute. 
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POLITICS: Primaries in Peace 


Beneath the Mason and Dixoy Line, 
four states last week held Democratic 
primaries in which Negroes voted with. 
out incident. In all four primaries, the 
racial issues, which had figured so prom. 
inently in the Talmadge campaign in 
Georgia and the Bilbo campaign in Mis. 
sissippi, were refreshingly absent: 
€ Alabama: Rep. John J. Sparkman, 46. 
year-old tenant farmer’s son who became 
House Democratic Whip last January, 
easily outdistanced faur opponents for the 
remaining two years of the late John H. 
Bankhead’s Senate term. The wavy-haired 
liberal and internationalist was endorsed 
by both the AFL and CIOePAC. 

@ Arkansas: Gov. Ben Laney, who was so 
sure of winning a second two-year term 
that he bothered to make only three state. 
wide speeches, rolled up a 2-1 majority 
over two opponents, 

@ Tennessee: Kenneth D. McKellar, the 
Senate’s 77-year-old President pro tem, 
won a sixth six-year term by a 75,000. 
vote majority over Edward W. Carmack, 
lawyer-editor whose father, a United 
States Senator, was assassinated by a po- 
litical enemy 88 years ago. McKellar’s 
running mate, Gov. Jim McCord, was re- 
nominated by 61,000 votes over ex-Gov. 
Gordon Browning, a lieutenant colonel in 
charge of Bavaria’s military government. 
McKellar and McCord, both violently 
opposed by the CIO-PAC, were given 
12-1 and 7-1 majorities respectively by 
Boss E. H. Crump’s Shelby County 
(Memphis) machine, but carried the rest 
of Tennessee as well. 

@ Kentucky: Ex-Rep. John Young Brown, 
perennial Senate hopeful, won a nine- 
man free-for-all for the Democratic Sena- 
torial nomination to fill the unexpired two 
years of Baseball Commissioner A. B. 
Chandler’s term. His Republican oppo- 
nent was John Sherman Cooper, ex-Amy 
captain and circuit judge. 
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TIDELANDS: Round for Ickes 


From his snug vantage point as a 
private citizen, former Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes last week tasted 
a sweet if belated triumph on the issue 
which indirectly jolted him from the 
Cabinet six months ago—the question 0 
whether the Federal government or the 
states owned title to the oil-rich under- 
water lands of the nation’s coasts an 
inland waterways. 

Ickes, a veteran and militant advocate 
of the Federal claim, won his ex-post- 
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Can you guesé what these doodles mean ? 


Well, this medal reveals 


_that subconsciously the (1) 
eo 


~ doodler is thinking of the 
friend who recommended 


superbly smooth Kinsey 
Whiskey to him. 


9’ 


— 


This is the waiter. He 
earned the halo by his 
promptness in bringing 
the gentleman those 


delicious drinks made 
with full-bodied Kinsey. 


The skyscraper obviously stands for Manhattan, 


which the Indians sold for $2 4. Our man is thinking 
that when it comes to cocktails, Kinsey Manhattans 


are unmatchable tor flavor, and absolutely priceless. 
He's right. too! If you like a whiskey that’s light and 


mellow... and full of rich flavor... Kinsey ts for you. 


Try it tonight! 








KINSEY 


BLENDED WHISKEY 


the unhurried whiskey 


for unhurried moments 


Since 1892 





86.8 Proot * 65°¢ Grain Neutral Spirits, 
Kinsey Distilling Corp., Lintield, Pa. 
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facto victory in the form of a Presidential 
veto of a joint Congressional resolution 
which was designed to give the states 
undisputed title to the tide water lands. 
That Harry S. Truman should have thus 
backed Ickes was an additional irony. 


The President’s close friend, Edwin W. . 


Pauley, had been denied Senate con- 
firmation of his appointment as Under 
Secretary of the Navv largely through 
Ickes’s testimony that Pauley, a California 
oil millionaire, had tried to make the 
Federal government lay off its court suit 
to gain title to California’s underocean 
oilfields, Out of the bitterness engendered 
by Ickes’s charge, the President had been 
happy to accept his rambunctious Interior 
Secretary's departure from the govern- 
ment (Newsweek, Feb. 25). 

But if the Ickes-Pauley affair still 
rankled in Mr. Truman’s mind, he gave no 
hint of it in his veto message. His stated 
reason for refusing to sign the Federal 


quit-claim bill was a simple technicality 


based on the fact that the Supreme - 


Court still has before it the government's 
suit against California: “The Congress is 
not an appropriate forum to determine 
the legal issue now before the court. 
The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
should not be interfered with while it 
is arriving at its decision in the pending 
case.” Congress accepted Mr. Truman’s 
plea; the day it adjourned the House 
sustained the veto. 


Significance 


Of greatest import to Texas and to 
California, which gets $7,000,000 in 
annual royalties by leasing the tidewater 
lands to oil operators, the controversial 
question of the title to the lands thus con- 
tinues to hang fire, presumably until the 
Supreme Court’s next term. The Presi- 
dent’s veto takes out of the hands of 
Congress the long and bitter wrangle 
between proponents of the state argu- 
ment, with its accent on states’ rights, and 
proponents of the Federal point of view, 
who argue that private operators will 


eventually drain the rich underwater 
lands if the states are permitted to retain 


title. 


The President’s veto, while achieving 
the long-run effect of leaving the final 
decision up to the Supreme Court, was 
purely a political expedient. Privately Mr. 
Truman agrees with the Congressioi.al 


majority that title to the lands should 
remain where it has been traditionally— 
in the states. But if he said so openly he 
would be accused, even at this late date, 
of favoring his friend Pauley, now United 
States Reparations: Commissioner. The 
President was in no mood to listen to the 
clatter Ickes and other - still-vigilant 
Pauley-baiters would raise in such a case. 


So the President decided to pocket his 


better judgment and bend over back- 
ward not to favor Pauley. His action was 


in the nature of a personal milestone. For 


the first time on record, Mr. Truman’s 
friends admit that the boss cut a corner 


Where his own convictions and his sense 


of personal loyalty were involved. 
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Our Federal Finances—-A Warning 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The finances of the Federal gov- 
ernment are in better shape than was 
forecast in January. They are not in as 
good shape as they ought to be. This, 
I think, is a fair thumbnail summary of 
the condition revealed in the Presi- 
dent’s August review of the budget. 

The deficit for the fiscal year ended 
June 30 was $8,000,000,000 


gesture. Both he and Secretary of the 
Treasury Snyder believe that the 
budget should be put in the black and 
the Federal debt r-duced. There will 


be real and constant pressure from the 
topside to trim expenditures. 

Then, during the ensuing fiscal year 
—the one ending June 30, 1948—it may 





less than was expected in 
January. The deficit for the 
current fiscal year, ending 
June 30, 1947, is now esti- 
mated at $1,900,000,000, as 
against $4,500,000,000 cal- 
culated in January. (This 
compares with a deficit of 
$53,900,000,000 during the 
last full year of war.) 

The Federal finances as a 


whole for the current fiscal 
year will have a mildly deflationary in- 
fluence. That is, the Federal govern- 
ment will take in more cash than it 


pays out. The excess of receipts over 
payments is estimated at $2,800,- 
000,000. 
There is, of course, an apparent 
| discrepancy between this estimated 
cash surplus and the estimated deficit 
of $1,900,000,000 in the regular budg- 
} et. It is accounted for partly by the 
fact that some expenditures will not 
be in the form of cash—notably the 
notes issued to the International Mone- 
. tary Fund and more than $2,000,000,- 
000 in terminal leave bonds _ for 
veterans. It is due partly also to an 


excess of income over outgo in various 
special trust accounts. 


If you don’t want to be bothered 
with details, just remember that while 
the Federal government will withdraw 

more cash from the public than it pays 
out, the regular operating budget, ac- 

cording to present estimates, will still 


be in the red. 


, A sound Federal financial plan for 


the current year would, I think, take 
) the regular budget out of the red and 
put it well into the black. It would 
be designed to yield a surplus with 
which to cut down the Federal debt. 
If this debt is ever to be reduced sub- 
stantially, it must be in times of high 


production and employment. More- 
over, an excess of income over outgo 


in the regular budget would strengthen 


the anti-inflationary influence of the 
Federal finances as a whole. 


President Truman has ordered the 


executive branch, and especially the 
armed forces, to try to reduce expendi- 


tures still further. This is more than a 














be possible to chop a few 
billion dollars off the na- 
tional debt. This assumes 
that production and employ- 
ment will continue to be 
high and that Congress will 
resist the temptation to 
make substantial reductions 
in taxes. 

Only time can ratify or 
refute these assumptions. 
But on the basis of past ex- 
perience, the prospects that 
Congress will forego the temptation to 
slash taxes are not bright, Last fall tax 
cuts were made too soon and_ too 
sharply. Many who voted for them 
now admit, at least privately, that they 
made a serious mistake. 

What about the expenditure side? 
Can't large enough savings be made 
to permit important tax cuts? 

Expenditures for the current year 


are estimated at $41,500,000,000, 


Of this the cost of administering 
the civilian branches accounts for 
a little over $2,000,000,000, and gen- 


eral public works for a little less than 
$1,000,000,000. 


The big items are $18,500,000,000 


for national defense, $6,200,000,000 





.for veterans, $4,200,000,000 for in- 


ternational finance, and $5,000,000,- 
000 for interest on the public debt. 
Those interest charges will decline 
only if, and as, the debt declines—un- 
less, which is now unlikely, the Federal 
government decides that interest rates 
should be lowered sharply. 

The other big items probably can 
be reduced in future years. But it is 
hard to see how Federal expenditures 
can be cut much below $25,000,000,- 
000 a year in the visible future unless 


we are going to demolish our armed 


defenses. A safer working estimate, 


this far ahead, would be $30,000,000,- 
000, plus whatever you want to reduce 


the national debt. 


There won't be a great deal of 


room for tax reduction. Beware of 
those who promise big cuts. Either 


they are demagogues or they are will- 
ing to take reckless chances with the 
life of the nation by gutting our na- 


tional defenses. 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 








warremamsbiaesr | 
Descent From the Tower 


The Brookings Institution is an ivory 
tower equipped with a quiet patio, a 
goldfish pond, and a collection of high- 
domed economists, Behind its austere 


limestone facade, just half a block from 
the White House, these scholars look dis- 
passionately upon the passing parade, 


' a | 
write learnedly upon the economic facts 
of life, and occasionally descend to the 
arena to tilt at economic realities with 
theoretical Jances, 

One day last month, Edwin Griswold 
Nourse, the white-haired vice president 
of the research organization, paused from 


his work to look out of the window of his 


oak-paneled office on the seventh floor. 
Through his pince-nez, he stared at the 
White House across Lafayette Park, more 
to rest his eves for the moment than to 
ponder the problems besetting the Presi- 
dent. Surrounded by hundreds of books, 
ten of which bore his name, the tall, 
lanky professor was mulling over the new 
book he was writing. The pattern of his 
life, now in its 64th year, was comfort- 
ably set. He wasn’t thinking about the 
President as he stared. Harry Truman, 
however, was thinking about him. 
Wise Men Wanted: Five months 
after the enactment of the Employment 
Act of 1946, Mr. Truman was still look- 
ing for three wise men who, for $15,000 
a year, would serve on the Economic Ad- 
visory Council. Their job: to study the 
national economy and make reports and 
recommendations to Congress and the 








President. Their 
objective: to keep 


free enterprise 
afloat with a maxi- 
mum of jobs and 


peak production. 
Their ideal: to lick 
the curse of recur- 


rent depressions in 


a competitive sys- 
tem. 

Many names for 
chatrman of his 
economic brain 
trust had been sub- 
mitted to the President by his advisers 


Associated Press 
Nourse 


and by labor, agricultural, and business 
groups. Some Mr. Truman scratched oft 
himself: They weren't sufficiently “non- 
political” or failed to share his belief that 
booms and busts can be prevented. A 
number who were approached politely 
rejected the offer. The President then 
reached into the ivory tower for Nourse. 

No political label could be stuck on 
Nourse. Admittedly knowing nothing of 
politics, he has voted only twice in his 
life—once for a Republican and once for 
a Democrat. “My father,” he says, “was 
a third-party Prohibitionist and_profes- 
sional musician. I didn’t follow his foot- 
steps in either direction.” 

As director of the economics institute 
at Brookings during the turbulent years 
of 1929-42, he had remained out of the 
political arena. Neither a harsh critic nor 
an impassioned proponent of the New 
Deal, he chose the role of an objective 
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Open-Air Caucus: Not a park bench but a Washington street corner serves 
these veteran amputees for a caucus room, Here they gather round Congresswoman 
Edith Nourse Rogers, who successfully jammed through her proposal authoriz- 
ing a specially equipped car for every war amputee before Congress adjourned. 





observer of an era dominated by the 
Keynesian doctrine of deficit financing. 


His best-known book, “America’s Capa. 


city to Produce,” published by Brookings 
in 1934, did much to disturb the comfort- 


able belief of technocrats and some eatly 


New Dealers that America’s plant was a 

limitless cornucopia. An advocate of the 

private-enterprise system, mn subsequent 
' 

volumes he championed lower consumer 

prices as the key to rising living standards. 


Edwin Nourse and Harry Truman met 


i ' e . 
lor the first time when the President of- 
fered him the job. Despite the President’s 
persuasive sales talk, Nourse cautiously 


put off his decision for three davs. To 


move from a “think shop” to a workshop 
meant a sharp break in a scholarly career 
which began with an instructorship at the 


Wharton School of Finance in 1909 and 


included professorships at the Univer- 
sities of South Dakota and Arkansas and 


at Iowa State College. And he had enough 


_ books in his system to occupy him through 


a normal life expectancy. 
Wise Men Found? The importance 


of the job and the conviction that disas- 
trous depressions can be avoided through 
such an instrument as the Economic Ad- 
visory Council finally brought him out of 
the tower. Here was an opportunity to 
implement his conviction, expressed in 
book No. 10, “Price Making in Democ- 
racy,” that “business leaders” can save 
private enterprise. These business leaders 
include union officials as well as corpora- 
tion executives; as “trustees of the public 
interest,” they are responsible for making 
private enterprise work “with appropriate 
help from the government.” 

An added consideration in accepting 
the post was his high opinion of his asso- 
ciates, John Davidson Clark and Leon 
Keyserling, who were appointed to the 
council a few days earlier. Clark, a dean 
of the University of Nebraska, where he 
has been teaching economics since 1941, 
has been through several careers in his 
62 years. In the ’20s he was vice presi- 
dent of Standard Oil of Indiana and presi- 
dent of the Midwest Refining Co.; then 
went back to school at Johns Hopkins 
University and obtained a Ph.D. in 1931. 
He also tound time to be a member of 
the Wyoming legislature. 

Keyserling, at 38, is the baby of the 
trio and the only one not a newcomer to 
Federal service. A Columbia- and Har- 
vard-educated New Dealer, he has been 
in the government for thirteen years and 
had a hand in preparing many pet Roose- 
velt projects. He helped write the act 
which created the job he now holds. 

Whatever their differences, these three 
must get together immediately and solve 
their first problem: a place to hang their 
hats in overcrowded Washington. 


oer 


This Hallowed Place 


On Constitution Avenue near the De- 
partment of Justice, a sidewalk vendor 
has posted a sign beside his wares read- 
ing: “No checks cashed here.” 
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The power that ended 
9 local hazard . . 


Fire raged and roared through the old building. A state 
hospital for the insane was burning to the ground, Pa- 


' ' ' ' ' 

tients, locked in their rooms, were in horrible danger. 
It made a great newspaper story, but the editor of The 
Indianapolis Times shook his head sadly as he read it. 


Bitterly he asked, “Must there be a disaster to bring a 
reform?” 

The Times had feared this tragedy. Again and again it 
had warned of fire hazards in state institutions. Indeed, 


its campaign had almost succeeded. Even then, the state 
















legislature was dawdling over a reform bill. 
But while the lawmakers delayed—this awful thing 


happened. 
Now, a thoroughly angry Public Opinion demanded 
action . . . forced the legislature to pass the bill and 


appropriate money . . . started a great building and 
modernization program. 


Public Opinion had solved a problem. True, a “‘little”’ 
problem when placed against the vast backdrop of this 


troubled world, but that same power of Public Opinion... 





... can end this menace to all mankind! 








BIGGEST, most terribly urgent problem in all 
history is the mere existence of the atomic bomb. 
Either we will control atomic energy, 

or it will destroy us. 


The problem is as simple—and as awful—as that. 


Day after day, week after week, America’s press 
has cried out this warning: 


Public Opinion must decide what to do 
with this thing called nuclear fission. 
Must decide quickly! Must decide wisely! 


Your newspaper has given you the straight facts 
you need to reach a decision. It has exposed 
the slick propaganda and party line motives of 
some of those who would share the bomb 

with potential enemies. It has explained that 

by keeping the bomb, America at best may buy 
only an uneasy and temporary security. 


Only Public Opinion is powerful enough to 
insist that there be no quick and foolish surrender 
of our mighty weapon. Only Public Opinion 
can compel America to keep the secret . . . until 
the rest of the world is willing to agree on 
international control of atomic energy . . . control 
armed with authority to prevent an atomic war. 


And Public Opinion is YOU—multiplied by millions, 


“Give Light and the People Will Find Their Own Way” 
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*, .. LOVE MEANS NOTHING in more things 
than tennis when a man forgets his hair. 
How in the world can he comb that tangled 
mop? It’s so lifeless. And that awful loose 
dandruff! He’s got Dry Scalp! I’m going 
to tell him about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!” 












Hair looks betfér..: 
scalp feels betrér... 
when you check 
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CAN THIS BE the same man? Yes, and 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic can do as much for 








you. A few drops a day and your hair stays | 


natural, easy to comb. . . no more itchiness 


and loose dandruff. ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic 


supplements the natural scalp oils . . 
contains no alcohol or other drying ingre- 
dients. Use it also with massage before every 
shampoo. It gives double care . . . to both 
scalp and hair .. . and it’s more economical 
than other hair tonics, too. 


Vaseline 


REG. VU. 6. PAT. OFF. 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 
than any other hair tonic 
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VETO: Red Skeletons 


Having previously closed the door on 
the Baruch atomic-control plan, the Rus- 
sians last week ceremoniously locked and 
bolted it. Before the UN Atomic Energy 
Commission in New York, Andrei A. 
Gromyko, Russian delegate to the UN, 
flatly refused even to consider the all- 
important provision for an international 
inspection system. He claimed that this 
would be a violation of national sover- 
eignty and that anyway it represented 
“a too superficial understanding of the 
problem of control.” 

That Russia would reject any inspec- 
tion plan was easy to forecast for stu- 
dents of the Soviet form of government. 
Paul Winterton, former Moscow cor- 
respondent of the liberal London News 


Chronicle, and accounted one of the best- . 


informed of the Moscow reporters, 
summed up in the July 27 number of the 
British magazine Time and Tide the rea- 
sons behind the Soviet attitude: 

“Clearly, there is a compelling, over- 
riding reason why Russia is not willing 
to accept the Baruch plan on terms which 
seem reasonable to the rest of the world, 
and we do not have to search very far 
to see what that reason is. International 
control of the atom involves not merely 
the renunciation of the veto, which 
would mean that in certain respects Rus- 
sia would be bound to defer to a body 
that it could not control; it involves also 
a system of inspection, which is in- 
compatible with the existence of the 
Soviet state in its present form. 

“No country, in this still unenlight- 
ened age, takes kindly to the idea of in- 
vestigations on its soil by the officers of 
an international authority, but most coun- 
tries, including America, have come to 
the conclusion that the choice is be- 
tween inspection or atomic disaster, and 
are ready now to face a limited sacri- 
fice of sovereignty. Most countries can 
do that because, though they have 
plenty of things to be ashamed of, 
they have nothing which they are com- 
pelled to hide. 


Dark Side of the Moon: “That is 
not true of Russia. The present Soviet 
regime derives its strength from two 
kinds of ignorance—the ignorance of its 
own people about the outside world, and 
the ignorance of the outside world about 
Russia. It is already difficult enough for 
the Kremlin to sustain the myth la- 
boriously built up over twenty years by 
propaganda within and without. Much 
truth has leaked in and out as a result 
of the war. The repulsed. invaders, the 
returning Soviet refugees, the homing 
Red Army men, the repatriated Allied 
prisoners, the Polish deportees, the Al- 
lied missions, the awkward correspond- 
ents—all these have contributed to the 
regrettable flow of knowledge. But so 


far there has been truth only in trickles. 

“Suppose the Kremlin opened the gates 
of Russia to an international inspectorate— 
the espionage service of the new Auv- 
thority. Then the banks would burst. In 
the course of their evident duty, the in- 
spectors would want to go to the very 
places and see the very things which 
the Kremlin was most anxious to keep 
secret. The light of a world Authority 
would illumine the ‘dark side of the 
moon. There would be uncontrolled 
contacts between men of science, uncen- 
sored exchanges between geologists and 
mining engineers; unaccompanied expe- 
ditions to the deepest interior of Russia. 
Isolation would be at an end, and in- 
sulation too. The thin end of the wedge 
of truth would be followed by the 
whole wedge, and soon the Soviet regime 
would be exposed both to the outside 
world and to its own people as an ugly 
and brutal tyranny. This is the Krem- 
lin’s nightmare. 

“I do not know any independent- 
minded person familiar with the con- 
temporary Russian scene who _ thinks 
there is the slightest possibility that the 
Russians will agree to any sort of in- 
ternational inspection. For that to hap- 
pen, there would first have to be an- 
other Revolution. And if they will not 
agree to be inspected, there can be no 
effective agreement for the control of 
atomic energy. We are deluding our- 
selves if we expect one.” 


Por 


HEADQUARTERS: Shavings 


Sir Angus Fletcher, chairman of the 
United Nations Headquarters Commis- 
sion, last week whittled down the possi- 
bilities for the UN’s permanent site in 
exclusive Westchester (N. Y.) and Fair- 
field (Conn.) counties from the original 
26 to 15. Next month he will submit a 
list of five sites to the General Assembly, 
covering 2, 5, 10, 20, and 40 square 
miles. From these the General Assembly 
will choose the location which will be 
the capital of the world. 

Sir Angus seems to favor the Green- 
wich-Stamford-Rye area where the re- 
ception has been the coolest. With many 
of their homesteads dating back genera- 
tions, the residents wish the UN would 
alter its expensive tastes and go else- 
where. The “least opposition” was re- 
ceived in Yorktown and Somers in West- 
chester. With the search for a home 
still encountering opposition, UN authori- 
ties are redebating the whole question 
of permanent headquarters with the 
names of Geneva and San Francisco again 
cropping up. 

At the same time in Geneva, the UN 
took formal possession of the extensive 
buildings and facilities of the old League 
of Nations. 
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The road to Tokyo: Victory has not wiped out the bitterness of battle or brought back the fallen 
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JAPAN: Weighing the Year of Atonement 


The war that ended a year ago on V-) 
Day represented the most peculiarly 
American contlict since the Civil War, 
It was predominately waged and won 
by American power, and even during 
the height of the great battles in Europe 
many Americans probably regarded the 
Pacific struggle as something closer and 
more comprehensible. For it began with 
the nation’s worst military disaster and 
ended with an American-made weapon 
that revolutionized warfare. The fan- 
tastic abandon of the V-J Day celebra- 
tions reflected America’s relief that the 
end of the long road to Tokyo had at 
last been reached. 

And the vanquished were a nation that* 
throughout its modern history had been 
shaped by the United States more than 
by any other power. An American, Com- 
modore Perry, forced the Japanese to 
open their country to the world. Japanese 
youth flocked to American universities, 
and baseball became the national game. 
The result was that in the aftermath of 
defeat the Japanese turned to the power 
that had beaten them. With the national 
talent for mimicry they were eager to re- 
make their nation in the image of the 
victors. Th re the United States an 
opportunity probably unequaled in the 
history of conquest. The very minds of 
an enemy people had been beaten open. 

That was the opportunity. One year 
later it may still exist but it is rapidly 


becoming increasingly dificult to appre- 
hend. To a great extent, the bitter mem- 
ories of terrible campaigns intervened to 
prevent Americans from taking a treach- 
erous and despised foe at his own valua- 


tion. The idea of using a defeated enemy 
as a bulwark against a current ally but 
possible future menace was also not one 
that appealed to the American nature. 
These are the considerations that form 
the background for judging the success 
of General of the Army MacArthur and 
his occupation army during the past year. 

The Olympians: Emperor Hirohito 
ot Japan still lives in his moated, partly 
bombed palace in downtown Tokyo. 
These days he sometimes rides out, wear- 
ing a plain business suit, to talk with 
farmers and laborers. On_ occasions he 
addresses the Diet or the nation by radio, 
but he no longer uses the old formal 
court language. The Japanese could not 
understand him when he did, and there- 
fore revered him more. Now he calls 
them his “people” instead of his “sub- 
jects,” and reportedly once ate his garden 
weeds in sympathy with their suffering 
from the food shortage. 

This democratization of the emperor 
without destroying him represented one 
of the occupation’s achievements. But it 
has been overshadowed by the creation 
of another god—General MacArthur. In 
the tradition of the old Japanese emper- 
ors he remains aloof. They only know 


that he lives with his wife and son (who 
they say will marry a Japanese princess) 
in the fastness of the American Embassy. 


They may have seen that rambling 
colonial house on a hilltop" only three- 
quarters of a mile from the imperial pal- 
ace. But they only see their foreign em- 
peror when he drives out in his black 


Cadillac with a one-jeep honor guard to 
his office in the Dai Ichi Building. If they 
no longer crowd as curiously on the side- 


walks outside to see him walk the twenty 
steps to the door, it is only because they 
now accept him (see box), 

Up on the top floor of the Dai Ichi 
Building a door is marked: “Supreme 
Commander Allied Forces,” General Mac- 


Arthur spends about seven hours a day 
there, and in the thickly carpeted, plainly 


furnished reception room down the hall. 
Sitting with his back to the windows 
overlooking Hibiya Park, he smokes his 
pipe and talks to visitors about the war, 
the occupation, and Russia, referring to 
Stalin as “that man.” The general is 
thinner-faced than he used to be, and 
his hands are nervous. But he maintains 
himself as undisputed boss of the occu- 
pation, “my last appointment.” 

As a student of the Japanese character 
for 42 years—ever since he observed the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05—Mac- 
Arthur considers himself qualified to rule 
Japan. And although his policies and di- 
rectives are all approved by the State 
Department, many are his own ideas. In 
great measure what success the occupa- 
tion has had has sprung from his personal 
prestige. And possibly many of the fail- 
ures can be ascribed to his isolation from 
the day-by-day problems of his own army. 

School for Democracy: An out- 
standing and immediate achievement of 
the occupation was bringing to Japan 
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more political freedom than it had ever 
known. Political prisoners were released 
and appeared in public for the first time 


since the relatively liberal 1920s. Free 
elections were held in April with 83 per 


cent of the electorate voting. The new 


government took office in June. 
But the sudden imposition of these 


democratic forms from above threw Jap- 


anese politics into more than its normal 
confusion. Communists took advantage 


ot freedom of speech and assembly to 


stage riotous mass demonstrations at 
which demonstrators were hired by the 


head. The Reds won only five seats in 
the Diet, and Allied Headquarters finally 


cracked down on their tactics. Other tac- 
tors which hindered the Japanese from 
effective use of their new freedom were 
the absence of experienced administra- 
tors due to the purge of men long in 
power, a general political apathy on the 
part of the public, the Diet’s necessary 
role as a rubber stamp to Allied policy, 
and confusion in the issuance of Allied 
directives themselves. 

Behind these mechanical difficulties 
lies the basic tug-of-war between the old 
advocates of the national family idea 
with the emperor as father, and those 
who want to accept the occupation’s 
offer of more freedom for the individual 





as embodied in the headquarters-spon- 
sored constitution. Now educated people 
begin references to that document: “We, 
the mimics of the American people . . .” 
In somewhat the same way, the war 
trials have made little impression on the 
Japanese mind. 

School for Poverty: Two major goals 
of the occupation were elimination of the 
Zaibatsu clique which financed the mili- 
tarists, and reform of the land system. 
Again SCAP (Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers, the official designa- 
tion of the occupation) left the imple- 


mentation up to the Japanese as an exer- 
cise in administration. Allied directives, 
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The Verdict on the Victors: A Composite Japanese View 


One of the more unpleasant para- 
doxes of war lies in the fact that to se- 


cure a really fm peace the victor must 


earn the respect—if not the liking—of the 
vanquished. NEWSWEEK assigned its 


Tokyo bureau head, Compton Paken- 
ham, the job of persuading representa- 


tive Japanese to put down frankly in 


their own words their opinion of the two 
chief symbols of America—General of 


the Army MacArthur and the United 
States Army. The two opinions below 


were written collectively by a group of 
students and are reproduced in their 
own English, 


MacArthur, Very Popular 


Almost all the people of Japan have no interest with him, 


for they have no direct intercourse with him. But he seems 


to get popularity among us. Public opinions are always 
provoked by the action and the words of the leader, and 
the editionals [editorials] of the paper. And the leaders 


and the papermen cannot write or speak ill of him, but 
have always to express their sense of gratitude to him. 


Moreover, the Japanese are not accustomed to think by 
themselves, especially the opinion of the uneducated people 


are influence by their leaders, so it may be true that so far 


as leaders show thankfulness to the Americans his reputation 
will not be fail. 


But it is true that the teeling ot gratitude which we express 


to him came from the bottom of my hart. For we thought 
that we should have more sevier treatment than we are 


now accepting. We expected the arrival of more miserable 
condition. Some Japanese believed that the Americans would 
kill us when we had accepted the Postudam Declaration, 
So they fully appreciate the kind treatment of the Americans 


and generaly the commander of the Occupied Army is 
welcomed by Japanese, 


He is now very popular. He seems to be a clever, mod- 
erate, and serious man. He seems to have no bad feelings 


to us. Even those who have a bad opinion of the Americans 
still have good feeling to him. 

He respect our emperor. It is a good thing that he showed 
a respection to the emperor. When we saw the photographs 
of the emperor and MacArther which was taken at the time 
of his first visitation, many Japanese felt angry. But after we 
know that he treated the emperor poritry [politely], his 
reputation become better than ever. Some people think it 
is necessary for us to keep him in Japan, for we cannot 
control the present labor and socialistic problem by our 
own hand. In order to manage these difficulties, we must 
have a supream power. For his example his declaration to 
prohibit the demonstration made the radiculist [radicals] 
quiet. 

Some people says it is pity he is too far in existance from 
us, but I think it is better for him to keep silence and to keep 
some distance from us. 

The reputation of U.S. Army become worser and worser 
and we afraid his popularity may injured by the bad reputa- 
tion which provoked by-GI. 

At any rate, it is sure that there is no people who want to 
kill him in Japan. 





The Army—Worser 


The reputation of the U.S. Army to become worser and 


worser among the educated people. We think that the 
Americans are not worth to respect, and make a jest of them 
behind their back. For the rationalism and utilitarianism 
are not familiar and dificult to become familiar to us. We 
highly esteem a composure and courtesy to which they have 
not, 


They wil) not and cannot understand the emotion and 
customs of other country. They think what they think and 


do are the best thing in the world. They are quite the same 


as was Japanese military officers during and before the war 
time. Educated people laugh to their vulga and proud action. 


But it is true that U.S. soldiers are more humanistic |hu- 


mane] than the Japanese one. They are cheerful, gay, and 
easygoing, They express their emotion freely, but they are 


not innocent. That is the reason why they got popularity 
among, chirdren and very common people. Especially com- 
mon girls were never payed attention by the men, and 
Americans are more porit (polite| and kind to girls. Half 
of very common girls were proud to their associations with 


the Americans. 

The U.S. Army was regulry [regulars] at first. Since that 
time, boys not soldiering men come to this country, They 
behave as their will and they showed their inexperienced 
own nature and their defect. 

The actions of the GI are often vulga and all Japan now 
doubts their culture. Since after the war we have been think- 
ing seriously about the culture—even many people who did 
not ever think to it before. We cannot find that the American 
culture worth to imitate though their matierial power is 
too strong. 

In the end, there are two fundamental reasons why we do 
not like the U. S. Army: 

1—We have lost our independensy while they are in ow 
country. This would be enough for them to control our diplo- 
masy, economics, police, and government. But they don’t 
respect our private lives. They enter our houses, with or 
without permit, they tell us our clothes are wrong things, 
our food is not be eaten stuff, our customs all idiocities. Do 
these matters have to do with international position? So we 
cannot think. These smaller things go much to breed a hatred 
bad for both us futures. 

2—When we first welcome them, ready to learn, we find 
only how these despise us. They is showed by trickings and 
don’t-care way to do things about us. 
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threats of future repara- 
tions, and necessarily 
heavy taxation will break 
the Zaibatsu stranglehold 
on business. But friends 
of the Zaibatsu in the 
government are reluctant 
to deny them war in- 
demnities for losses. The 
American occupation au- 
thorities feel they must 
be compensated for their 
confiscated securities. 
This situation gives rise 
to the current Tokyo 
question: “Are you a Zai- 
batsu or a Communist? 
You must be one or the 
other.” So the Zaibatsu 
marks time. A Japanese 
labor foreman prophe- 
sied: “They will be here 
when shinchu (new ones) 
have gone home. They 
fed me and my father.” 

Meanwhile most Japa- 
nese industry operates at 
less than 50 per cent of 
capacity although SCAP 
has authorized the ex- 
port of a few commodi- 
ties such as silk. Manu- 
facturers complain of 
lack of coal, capital, and 
stable currency. The Jap- 





Associated Press 
‘Angel of Peace’: Chinese erected this huge, painted 
portrait of General of the Army Marshall to welcome 
the American envoy to the summer capital in Kuling. 





anese themselves are re- 
sponsible for such progress as has been 
made.. Small businessmen gloomily talk 
of years of depression ahead. Workers 
remain unemployed. 

Allied orders to the Japanese Govern- 
ment to produce a land-reform program 
have met with little response. The gov- 
ernment only proposed distribution of 
single-holdings over twelve acres, in a 
country where the average farm is smaller 
than three acres. While the A)lied Council 
works out a land reform program, which 

may be imposed by directive, the farm- 
ers hoard their rice to sell on the black 
market at higher prices than the gov- 


ernment will pay. 
School for Scandal: 
newspaper 


In June the 
Hokkoku Mainichi wrote: 


“There is nothing to be grateful for, being 
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wandering the streets of Tokyo, and the 
continual arrest of “girls of the night.” 


Food is scarce, prices are high, and mil- 
lions of city dwellers are still homeless 
from bombings. 

These are problems which, except in 
emergencies, SCAP leaves mainly to the 
Japanese Government to solve. Added to 
them is the problem of employment for 
the 2,200,000 Japanese troops already 
repatriated from Asia—perhaps the best 
job yet accomplished by the occupation. 


Riding high in this dismal land are the 


152,000 American and 38,000 British 


Empire occupation troops. As_ victors, 
they won the respect of the Japanese, and 
stand as living products of a democratic 
government. Transportation, food, and 
off-limits restrictions prevent them from 
much fraternization. Black-market opera- 
tions are hampered by the new Army- 
only yen currency. But a minority still 


misconduct themselves enough to war- 


rant this warning from the commanding 
general of the Eighth Army, Lt. Gen. 
Robert L. Eichelberger: “There are cases 


of malicious beatings . . . of breaking into 


homes and _ taking trivial amounts of 
money from needy natives, of destruction 
of furniture and windows. . . of assault 


of women . . . and, in addition, many 
indications of deliberate, — bully- 
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PALESTINE: Hate Plus Hate 


In all-Jewish Tel Aviv on the afternoon 
of Aug. 2 stores and offices stood closed 
tight in strangely hushed streets. A few 
civilians walked under guard of British 
soldiers or stared from barbed-wire pens. 
Then at 2:45 a Joudspeaker van rolled 
through the streets bellowing: “Hello, 
hello! The curfew ends at 3 o’clockl” 

Children ventured out to play. A 
woman began to sweep the sidewalk in 


front of her house. Shutters rolled up on 
store fronts. Civilians, rapidly filling the 
streets, hastened to grocery stores to re- 
stock their larders before the Jewish 
Sabbath began at sundown. 

Thus Tel Aviv emerged from the most 
searching operation ever staged in Pales- 
tine, perhaps in the world. For almost 
four days the city of 200,000 had under- 
gone an absolute curfew, broken only 
occasionally to allow housewives to re- 
provision, as 20,000 troops combed it 
house-to-house for Zionist terrorists. The 
British cordoned the city on land and 
patrolled the coast with launches. They 
cut its telephone and telegraph communi- 
cations. They gave Tommies shoot-to-kill 
orders against curfew violators. In the 
end they bagged 762 suspects and an- 
nounced the discovery of two huge arms 
caches—one in the Great Synagogue, an- 
other in a school building. 


The Ominous Upsurge: The Tel 
Aviv search constituted an official reply 
to the bombing of the King David Hotel 
in Jerusalem on July 22, which killed 
more than 100 persons. But these two in- 
cidents also underlined a new and little 
publicized factor in the situation. 

A correspondent of The London Ob- 
server put it this way: “Relations between 
the British authorities and the Jewish 
community have reached an_ unprece- 
dented degree of bitterness and are likely 
to grow even worse as sterner measures 
against terrorism are introduced.” What 
actually had appeared was an ominous 
upsurge of anti-Semitism in all ranks of 
the British Army stationed in Palestine. 


The soldiers, many of them combat 
veterans, were sent to the Holy Land 
convinced that the vast majority of Jews 
there are moderate and peace-loving. But 
when a soldier is killed by terrorists, the 
feelings of his entire battalion become 
inflamed—often against the entire Jewish 


community. Many British civil servants 
in Palestine react as the troops do. They 
are contemptuous of all Jews because of 
the terrorism of a few. 

Last week, Lt. Gen. Sir Evelyn Hugh 


Barker, British commander, ordering non- 
fraternization between his troops and the 
Jews, told his officers: “The Jewish com- 


munity of Palestine cannot be abso)ved 
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race > dislikes 2 as rae as any by Seriking at 
their pockets and showing our contempt 
for them.” London “disassociated” itself 
from “the actual terms” of the letter but 
the racial antipathy remained. 

General Barker accepted his present 
command five months ago, after his 
predecessor, Lt. Gen. J. C. D’Arcy, re- 
tired at his own request with the explana- 
tion that anyone holding the post too 
long developed such strong prejudices 
that he could not perform his duties 
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properly. Barker, a 52-year-old veteran 
of Dunkerque, Caen, Le Havre, and Ger- 
many, at first tried to be conciliatory. 


After the roundup of terrorists in June 
he wrote Head Rabbi Ben Zion Uziel, 
courteously expressing his regret at the 


necessity of arresting Rabbi Judah L, Fish- 
man on the Jewish Sabbath. Later, he 


visited the Rafa detention camp to ques- 
tion inmates who. charged they were 


beaten by British troops. But the Barker 

order—issued after the King David Hotel 

bombing—reflected the over-strain that 

increasingly showed in Britons and Jews. 
we 


RUSSIA: Fish Story 
The newspaper Moscow Bolshevik last 


week reported another of the wonder- 
land tales of Soviet inefficiency that the 
Russians occasionally tell about them- 


| Th 


e Crime of Victory 
On July 25 a communiqué from 
the Rumanian Ministry of the In- 


terior announced that 76 Ru- 
manians will shortly be tried on 


charges of “supplying military in- 
ormation to a foreign power.” The 


unspecified power is the United 
States. This will be the first time in 


history that a defeated country has 


dared bring charges of espionage 
against one of its conquerors. 
Among those to be tried are El- 


vira Olteanu, a clerk-receptionist at 


the American Legation who has 
held that position since 1932, and 


Theodore Manicatide, a clerk in the 
office of Brig. Gen. Cortland Van R. 


Schuyler, American member of the 
Allied Control Commission. The 


Rumanian communiqué lists both as 


“missing.” Actually, Miss Olteanu is 
held incommunicado at the Mal- 


maison Prison in Bucharest, while 


Manicatide lives in General Schuy- 
ler’s office. The general has refused 
to surrender him. 


Burton Y. Berry, the American } 


political representative in Bucha- 
rest, made several strong represen- 


tations to Premier Petre Groza on | 


the subject of the forthcoming trial. 
“I know,” the Premier is reported } 


to have told Berry, “that the trial 
is likely to fan hostility toward the 


United States throughout Rumania. 
I want to prevent that. I will make 


the trial absolutely secret, with only | 


the accused and the judges pres- 
ent.” This was not exactly what 


Berry wanted, since he had insisted | 


on his right to send an observer. 
Groza personally does not feel 


too happy about the trial. By his 
Own admission some of the ac- } 


cused “are among my best friends.” 
He has hinted that if it were not for 


Russia’s insistence the trial would | 


























never be held. 
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‘TO THE VICTOR. ... 


: FINNISH TERRITORY 
TO RUSSIA 
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TO RUSSIA 
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POLISH TERRITORY 
TO RUSSIA 
GERMAN TERRITORY AND 


DANZIG TO POLAND 
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TO RUSSIA 
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RUMANIAN TERRITORY 
TO BULGARIA 
ITALIAN DODECANESE 
TO GREECE 


ITALIAN TERRITORY 
TO YUGOSLAVIA 


FREE TERRITORY 
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ITALIAN TERRITORY 


TOFRANCEE 
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The Spoils: Six years of war put many new wrinkles into the old face of 
Europe. Some of them are up for discussion in Paris this week. Others have been 
accomplished facts ever since 1940, following Russia’s occupation of the Baltic 
States and the “Winter War” with Finland. But the biggest of all are the 
shifts in German and Polish borders, decided at Yalta and long since carried out. 


selves. This one concerned a fish cannery: 

“The Shatura lakes fish cannery be- 
longs to a peat trust and power station, 
both of which are polluting the water 
to the absolute limit of their ability. Each 


accuses the other of the main respon- 
sibility. 


“In 1939 more than 1,000,000 carp 
eggs were deposited in this lake, but in 
the intervening seven years only one adult 
carp was caught. Witnesses report that 


the day on which this unique one was 
caught was celebrated by directors of 


this cannery as if it were their birthday. 


A debate started whether to pickle the 
fish for posterity or eat it. After a short 


discussion, hunger won out and the fish 
was eaten. 

“This frustration did not daunt the 
director, Comrade Roshkov, who told 


the production meeting: “The carp is an 
exceptionally sly fish. It is almost im- 


possible for human beings to catch it. 


Therefore let us live as best we can 
without carp.’ 


“Since then the fish cannery contented 
itself with pike, catfish, and anything 
that came into the net. But soon all fish 
learned to avoid the Shatura fish can- 
nery’s nets. And the fulfillment plan for 
the first quarter of this year was zero. 
But workers in the fish cannery did not 
show anxiety. They kept getting wages 
and rations and in their leisure time they 
could always go fishing. 

“Not long thereafter the storm broke. 
Roshkov—author of the uncatchability of 
carp—was replaced by Trudko. It may 
seem funny, but Trudko was not in the 
least interested in fish. He preferred 
geese. ‘Let us,’ he said, ‘organize a goose 
farm. A sort of goose fish institution.’ 

“What do you think was the reaction 
of the Moscow fish trust? Nothing! 

“Thus today there still are neither fish 


nor even geese. Just lots of loafers.” 


oes 


CONFERENCE: Big vs. Small 


Paris police, their trim blue uniforms 
proudly touched off by the red four- 
ragéres won for the liberating battle of 
Paris, cleared the Left Bank streets 
leading to the Luxembourg Palace 
and held pressing crowds behind wood- 
en barricades. Beneath the red-velvet 
hangings over the Rue de Vaugirard 
entrance to the palace grounds, they 
guided the hundreds of cars bearing 
delegates, officials, and journalists. 
Gleaming black limousines were sand- 
wiched among humbler makes painted 
khaki—American Army leftovers. Red- 
uniformed Gardes Républicains in shiny 
brass helmets with horsehair plumes 
formed a guard of honor. 

An Ethiopian delegate’s bright green 
chamma (scarf) and henna-dyed beard 
added a splash of color to the ersatz 
suits and black coats as delegates trod 
the thick red-velvet carpet to the old 
Senate Chamber. Beneath its glass sky- 
light, flooded with brilliant sunlight, the 
delegations ranged themselves solemnly 
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2 - - . the Sales Manager 
You see markets... rich markets . .. world markets. 


To the south—Latin America, whose businessmen share out 
Latin tradition and like to do business with New Orleans. 


' They appreciate the facilities of our International House and 


| International Trade Mart—unique in the nation, 


With eight miles of steel and concrete wharves, compuiete 
banking and export facilities, this second port in the U. S.A. 


enables you to tap new expanding markets of all the world. 
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.... the Vice-President in 
charge of Manufacturing 


You see abundant raw products near New Orleans. 


Nearby are petroleum and natural gas, some of the world’s 
largest sulphur and salt deposits, limestone, lignite, and other 
minerals. Near New Orleans, over a billion board feet of 
lumber is cut annually. And this area’s agricultural products 
—sugar cane, rice, sweet potatoes, cotton, tung, soy beans— 
have chemurgic value for newest manufactured products. 


In addition, New Orleans has loyal labor (with a high pro- 
ductive record), economical electric power, and an equable 
climate that promotes efficiency. 
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Gives Your Plant the 3 Essentials for Profit— 











.... the Traffic Manager 


You see cost-cutting transportation in New Orleans. 


Seven major airlines, (in addition to air-freight lines), use New 
Orleans’ Moisant Airport—the nation’s largest. Low rail and 
barge rates to all points in the Mississippi Valley give sub- 
stantial savings. Steamship lines reach to all parts of the 
world. And motor freight lines supplement New Orleans’ 
other unique transportation facilities. 


YOU ARE INVITED. ..to write for full and confidential information 
about Greater New Orleans, specifically applicable to your busi- 
ness and to the location of your plant here. Address New Orleans 
Association of Commerce, or GREATER NEW ORLEANS, INC.; 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA. 
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Associated Press Radiophoto 


At the Paris Opera, a convivial Byrnes wags his finger at Molotoff as the Russian 
Ambassador's wife (left) and the foreign minister's daughter look on 


amidst the imposing rococo setting of 
brass, more red velvet, and polished oak 
and mahogany. Thus the Paris peace 
conference opened on July 29 with a 
fanfare as muted as its hopes of success. 

Blessed Are ... Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes, in a dark suit and light 
tie, took the first seat in the first row. 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee, pinch- 
hitting for his ailing Foreign Secretary, 
Ernest Bevin, sat in the middle center, 
and Foreign Minister Vyacheslaff M. 
Molotoff, showing some annoyance with 
a slow but persistent photographer, was 
back in the eighth row. 

The other Big Four delegate, Presi- 
dent-Premier Georges Bidault, tripped 
to the President's seat at 4:04 p. m. (One 
clock in the chamber showed 4:02 and 
the other 4:03.) He looked nervous, but 
welcomed the delegates with the hopeful 
observation that two great powers (Rus- 
sia and the United States) which had 
stood aloof in the past would now share 
in the peacemaking. 

Then began the parade of familiar 
faces and voices, reiterating familiar 
stands: The Big Four, now ostensibly a 
Big, Five again with the admission of the 
Chinese Foreign Minister, Wang Shih- 
chieh, to the rotating chairmanship; Pre- 
miers, Cabinet ministers, and diplomats 
from a)) the 2) Allies, each attended by 
a staff of assistants and experts (Attlee’s 
chief military adviser was named Briga- 
diecr Arthur Dove. ) 

The Toe Dancers: Outside the Lux- 
embourg, the inevitable swarm of dé- 
brouillards (wanglers) pestered the 
guards and pass-holders; “just \el_ me 
peek for five minutes and I'll come out 
and return your card.” On Wednesday 


night the hangers-on rallied again, for 


the gala ballet performance at the Paris 
Opera. The ornate facade, splashed with 
red and white floodlights, re-created a 
touch of prewar splendor as streams of 
cars deposited delegates, beribboned of- 
ficers, and women displaying the greatest 
showing of Paris fashions since the war. 
The audience was less interested in an 
uninspired performance than in the celeb- 
rities—the Bidaults in the Presidential 
box, the other Big Four delegates ranged 
nearby, and the lesser figures scattered 
through boxes along the sides. Only 
Molotoff, among the delegates, failed 
to appear in evening clothes. Fiorello 
La Guardia of UNRRA turned up in a 
gray business suit and sombrero and at 
a backstage party enthusiastically mugged 
the scantily clad ballerinas. 

But Parisians soon lost interest in the 
conference. Newspaper headlines fea- 
tured food, wages, and the communica- 
tions strike. For, as the first week of the 

.conterence talked itself inconclusively 
into history, it had done little beyond 
recording speeches whose interminable 
retranslations sent bored visitors and 
journalists alike into the corridors and 
Yars for relief. : 

Specific discussions of the five treaties 
had not even begun—and would not 
until the delegation chiets, sitting as the 
rules committee, settled the big- vs. small- 
power controversy over procedure. In 
the first half-dozen committee meetings, 
Evatt led the small nations to two minor 
victories: Paul-Henri Spaak won the chait- 
manship of the rules committee, and the 
agenda was opened up to new ideas from 
the floor. But the small powers lost out on 
the full conference chairmanship, which 
will rotate as planned among the mem- 


ders of the Big Four Council of Foreign 


Ministers, plus China. And the critical 
question of vote-counting—on which the 
big powers tended to line up behind 
Russia's demand for a two-thirds rule— 
was deferred until this week. 


Down-Under Lochinvar 
The right of making peace should belong 


to all those nations who have been’ partners 
in achieving the common victory, 


Herbert V. Evatt, the Australian Min- 
ister for External Affairs and delegate to 
the Paris conference, kept pounding away 
all last week at that simple but not uni- 
versally accepted principle. On the floor 
before the full conference, in the rules 
committee, in prepared addresses and 
running debates, the burly Australian 
asserted his leadership of the little na- 
tions’ assault on the Big Four. 

It was the second time an incorrigible 
Lochinvar had come riding into a Paris 
conference from Down Under. In 1919 
Prime Minister William (Billy) Hughes 
of Australia made himself the official gad- 
fly of that peace conference. On the 
cession of German New Guinea to Aus- 
tralia, instead of to the League of 
Nations as a mandate, he showed a 
pre-Evatt belligerency. “Mr. Hughes,” 
asked Woodrow Wilson, “am I to un- 
derstand that if the whole civilized 
world asks Australia to agree to a man- 
date . . . Australia is still prepared to 
defy the appeal of the whole civilized 
world?” Hughes replied: “That’s about 
the size of it, Mr. President.” 

Last vear, Hughes, now a venerable 
elder statesman, attended a reception 
given by the Duke of Gloucester, Gov- 
ernor General of Australia. While chat- 
ting with the Duke and the then Prime 
Minister, John Curtin, he spied Evatt 
approaching. “Look out, Sir,” croaked 
Hughes to the Duke. “Here’s Bert Evatt. 
He’s either after your job, or Jack 
Curtin’s.” 

Superdooperman: However, few 
know just what Evatt is really after. 
When the brilliant student, author, and 
lawyer achieved appointment to Aus- 
tralia’s High Court in 1980, at the age 
of 36, he was set for life with a comfort- 
able sinecure. This static existence satis- 
fied him for only ten years. Then he 


charged back into politics to run as a 
Laborite for the House of Representa- 


tives. In 1941 he entered the Cabinet 


under Curtin as Attorney General and 
Minister for External Affairs. Since then 
his job has kept him shuttling between 
San Francisco, Washington, New York, 
London, and Paris, 

Despite Evatt’s emergence as a world 
figure his countrymen still frequently 
whittle him down in scale. Last week, 
for example, under the caption “Super- 
dooperman,” a cartoonist for The Mel- 
bourne Argus represented Evatt as a 
tiny cloaked figure declaiming: “Tell 
me, mirror on the wall, whos the 
superest of them all>?” From the mirror 
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a gigantic superman replied: “Thou art, 
Herbie Evatt.” To which Herbie retorts: 
“How right you are!” 

Scotch and Monsters: Evatt’s indif- 
ference to hostile opinion is reflected 
even in his appearance. His expensive 
blue and gray suits seem to have no pur- 
pose but to cover their owner’s big loose 
frame ‘and his thin iron-gray hair is cut 
seldom and grudgingly. He’s a non- 
smoker who abhors tobacco and a mod- 
erate drinker who treats good Scotch as 
roughly as he does Big Four ministers, 
drinking it from a wine glass with ice, 
ginger ale, two slices of lemon, and a 
tablespoonful of sugar. 

Evatt and his Iowa-born wife entertain 
freely in their beautiful Sydney home 
and at the Canberra cottage which he 
acquired from a member of his staff who 
was conveniently promoted away. He 
would like to enjoy Paris too, particu- 
larly the theater, but he’s far too busy 
with a grueling schedule that begins at 
7:30 a.m. and ends in the small hours 
of the next morning with a wordy con- 
ference in his plain three-room suite in 
the Hotel Palais d’Orsay (a drab com- 
mercial establishment where the Aus- 
tralians were quartered after they refused 














PR 
Bert Evatt beards the Big Four... 


rooms in the Crillon on the ground that 
it wasn’t “democratic” enough). He and 
his harassed aides are all beginning 10 
tire, and if he keeps up the pace he will 
end this conference the way he did the 
one at San Francisco, wilh drooping 
shoulders and hoarse voice. He is nor- 
mally convivial and facetious in private, 
Dut the conterence pressure is making 
him grouchy with his staff and his bel- 
ligerent public speeches are designed 
more to get the point across than to 
make friends. ; 

He started making his point only 59 
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- «as Billy Hughes did before him 


minutes after the conference opened on 
July 29. His poorly modulated voice 
didn’t carry from his seat, so Chairman 
Georges Bidault called him to the speak- 
ers stand. Many listeners still couldn’t 
hear him, and others had difficulty with 
his Down-Under brand of English which 
includes such pronunciations as “stytus,” 
“anticipite,” and “nytion.” But his vigor- 
ous delivery and rostrum pounding served 
notice even to those who couldn’t under- 
stand that Evatt was in action again 
against what the Australian delegation 
calls the “Council of Foreign Monsters.” 


oe 


REICH: Sightseers Verboten 
The baffling mystery of the missing 


American officers in Berlin came to a 
baffling end last week. The two officers, 
Capt. Harold Cobin and Lt. George 
Wyatt, were suddenly produced by the 
Russians. They told an odd story. On 
July 4 they had entered the Soviet sector 
intending to visit the notorious Nazi 
concentration camp at Sachsenhausen 
now supposedly being used by the Rus- 
sians to hold German political prisoners. 
Presumably, it was thus a forbidden area. 

The two officers were promptly picked 
wp, held for 27 days, quizzed constantly, 
and fed poorly, but they were not other- 
wise treated badly. The Russians there- 
wpon charged that two Soviet officers 
and their chauffeur, who had previously 
been held by the Americans, had been 
“treated like criminals while under Amer- 
ican custody.” The United States Army 
came back with a reply that the Reds 
were arrested “for engaging in clande- 
stine activities in the United States 
sector of Berlin, for forcing German 
employes of the United States Army to 
deliver classified documents and infor- 


Mhation about [it] and its policies.” 


Zones Together 


Economic experts conferred every day 
in Berlin last week to work out the details 
of the merger of the British and American 
zones announced July 29. For the moment 
there was little apparent change. But the 
most momentous step in the treatment of 
defeated Germany since the Potsdam 
declaration just one year before had been 
taken. The next step depended on Russia 
—and that was a step which would decide 
once and for all if the Reich and Europe 
were to be finally divided between East 
and West. James P. O'Donnell chief of. 
Newsweek's Berlin bureau, sends the 
following estimate of the consequences 
of the Anglo-American merger and the 
probable Russian reaction to it: 


The economic and hence the political 
situation in the British zone had reached 
an acute crisis stage. Britain might have 
been forced to fuse her zone with the 
British economy. Now the ration in the 
British zone will definitely be raised soon 
—partly on the basis of relatively good 
crops, partly with slaughtered cattle from 
the American zone, partly from British 
stocks, but mainly from purchases in the 
world market the Anglo-Americans now 
feel justified in making because they can 
pay for them with the short-term increase 
in cash available from the sale of German 
export products. The American zone 
ration will not be decreased. 

The Cartel Bogie: Experts feel that 
in six months the economic benefits for 
both zones will be substantial and that in 
eighteen months to two years the level 


~of industry and standard of living envis- 


aged by the Potsdam plan can be 
achieved. A food increase will act like 
a shot in the arm to coal miners. Coal 
is the prime stimulant of all other indus- 
tries, many of them shut down by this 
simple lack. But coal is also a major ex- 
port product, and it must be decided 
whether the increased coal output should 
be sold directly to pay for imports, or be 
pumped back into German industry. 

The argument will probably prevail 
that raw coal is a very cheap export, but 
that the finished products of light industry 
are expensive exports, and ten times the 
value of coal can be realized in that man- 
ner. This always has been the British 
view, and now they have won over many 
Americans. 

The only ather major policy on which 
there has been a definite clash between 
the British and Americans is in decarteli- | 
nation. Here, too, the American view is 
moving steadily toward what always has 
been the British position—that cartel is 
a demagogic word of more importance in 
American domestic politics than in the 
realities of the Ruhr, The American ob- 
session against bigness, blended with the 
maneuvering of fellow travelers in cer- 
tain divisions of the Military Government, 
pushed responsible men into a naive and 
essentially uneconomic position. There 


Was an extensive purge of fellow travelers 
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Contrasts and Perspective: 1939-1946 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


Lonpon-To approach the Paris 


Conference by way of the Queen Mary 
and London on a bank-holiday week 
end is the long way around but in- 


structive for giving the conference a 

setting and a certain perspective. 
The Queen Mary of course is a 

veteran with the stains and flavor of 


war still strong about her. 


and memories are of the war from the 
air. The most pertinent comparison 
right now is with London on the bank- 
holiday week end of 1939. I had 
talked with a sufficient number of 


politicians by that time to recognize 
the firm decision that “there may not 


be a war, but there certainly will not 
be another Munich.” Some 





The hull is streaked with 
rust. That gay and_ sexy 
mural in the sun-deck bar 
is as faded as a harridan 
who’s been following the 
troops too long. Most of the 
cabins still’ have tiers of 
those 2-by-6 bunks with 
stone-hard mattresses and 
pillows which so many thou- 
sand Americans can recall 
with an aching back. One 
morning at breakfast, I told the table 
steward the foghorn had kept me 
awake. “Cor,” he said, “for six years 
they was coming up and down them 
stairs day and night, one line up, 
another down, and vou didn’t hear 
nothing but the clomp-clomp _ of 
boots. After that the old foghorn seems 
quiet like.” 

The Queen Mary soon will with- 
draw to the beauty parlor to have 
the stains removed. One scar they 
will shellac over and preserve, how- 
ever, is the whittled deck railing. Cut 
deep in it are thousands of names of 
soldiers, some of them duplicated now 
on crosses in faraway places. 





It would be misleading to give 
the impression that the Queen Mary 
is the appropriate way to a peace 
conference because of the quantity 
of talk about international politics 
on board. The talk was about food 
and trade and industrial nationaliza- 
tion and food again. The favorite topic 
was food parcels and probable customs 
duties on them, and the most essential 
activity was queueing up at the ship's 
tobacco shop or the commissary, which 
sold soap, candy, lipsticks, and foun- 
tain pens. The conversation at the 
bar sounded like a Detroit manufac- 
turers’ convention with a British ac- 
cent. This overhead excerpt is an ex- 
ample: “So I went to the Board of 
Trade and saw the industrial planning 
map for that area. Then I knew we 
couldn’t move there because if the 
planning map said ‘no’ we would nev- 
er get labor or anything else.” 

In the same way that this great 
liner is integrated into the history of 
the war on the séas, so London’s scars 
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newspapers were saying 
there would be no war, not 
from conviction but because 
the scare was hurting trade 


at south coast resorts. And 
at tea a woman expressed 


the belief that Mr. Cham- 


berlain was the greatest hu- 
man being since Christ, but 
she already was wearing the 
uniform of a nursing unit 
and when I rang her tele- 
phone again in 1942, the only reply 
was that rasping buzz which meant 
“bombed out.” 

In Hyde Park on that Sunday _after- 
noon of 1939, the crowds were stroll- 
ing through those new surface shelters 
which later proved so useless for every- 
thing except the mating instinct. The 
most impressive novelty, however, was 
not the new shelters. It was the com- 





_ plete absence of children. They had 


been sent to the country. And the sight 
of a city almost entirely without chil- 
dren is a pitiful thing to see, or even 
to remember. 

On the same Sunday of 1946 the 
children were back again, of course. 
and the war paraphernalia had been 
removed, including that rocket gun 
which used to rip the skies with a 
tearing sound on nights when the 
Bomber’s Moon was out. The news- 
papers had warned holiday visitors 
to bring their own food, and every 
tenth party in the park had its basket 
or paper parcel. And the papers were 


‘elated that the cars were rolling again 


on main highways, passing observation 
points at a rate of 10,000 an hour. 


True, there was a sense of strain 
in the air just as in 1939, but it was 
a strain without dread. Attlee and 
Morrison, coal, steel, and iron had 
replaced Hitler and Chamberlain. 
first-aid classes, and air-raid  pre- 
cautions. It was hard to keep a con- 
versation going on the conference in 
Paris, but easy enough to start a 
debate on the pros and cons of na- 
tionalizing steel, or on the administra- 
tive capacity of the present Socialist 
government as compared with its plan- 
ning ability. 
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last spring, however, when Gen. Lucius 
D. Clay, the American deputy com- 
mander, finally realized he could dis- 


pense with them because he could get the 
same point of view from the Russians. 


About the same time Ambassador Robert 


Murphy stopped reading the American 
fellow-traveling press. 


Moscow's Way Back: The consen- 


sus here is that the next six months will 
prove decisive. The Russians will agree 
to economic unity or go their own way 


in their own zone before the year’s end. 
The odds are probably greatly against 
Russia accepting the American propos- 
al for two months at least, But then the 
odds shift in favor of Moscow coming 
back into the fold. Russia won’t enter now 
because: (1) on principle Russia could 
not accept any American plan immedi- 
ately without jockeying and without coun- 
terpropaganda; (2) there is much evi- 
dence of a high policy clash involving 


the Red Army, the Politburo, Molotoff, 


and others, and centering around the 
Reich policy, which is still undetermined 
at the Kremlin level; (3) Russia needs to 
complete the reparations program and 
squeeze as much as possible from cur- 
rent German production, and (4) the pro- 
Soviet Socialist Unity party must be firm- 
ly established as a basic weapon. This 
has not been done as yet and cannot be 
until the September elections are over. 
However, Moscow probably will even- 
tually reenter the four-power system, be- 
cause by remaining alone it would lose 
its present one-fourth interest in such key 
areas as the Ruhr, exercised through the 
veto power on Control Council level. The 
veto also gives Russia a say in every sin- 
gle major policy affecting Germany. If 
the Soviet Union really believes it is men- 
aced by the Western bloc, or conversely 
feels that it must inevitably fight the 
West, then it would be stupidity to al- 
low three-fourths of Germany to fall in- 
to Western hands and be built up as a 
bulwark against the Soviet Union. 
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BRITAIN: Drive Right 


With such author-members as Winston 
Churchill and A. P. Herbert, the House 
of Commons is a poor place to misuse the 
English language. Last week the M. P.’s 
came down like a pile of grammars on a 
new Highway Code which had been pre- 
sented for approval. But laughter soon re- 
placed “indignation as such passages as 
these were read to the House: 
€ When driving keep both hands on the 
steering wheel unless you are performing 
a necessary driving function. 
€ At slow speeds or when turning a cor- 
ner, the toe may catch the front mud- 
guard. 
€ Keep a horse between you and the 
traffic whether you are walking or riding. 
@ Unless compelled by traffic conditions 
avoid driving closely behind the vehicle 
in front of you. If you do your vision 
is restricted. 
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| TODAY, the world looks to wheat for bread—the uni- 
® versal staff of life. Wheat plants flourish by taking food 
from the soil through a natural “life line’—a tough, elastic 


stem that’s a perfect example of Nature’s engineering. Simi- 
larly, industry lives on fuel, lubricants and hydraulic fluids 
fed through “life lines” of Bundyweld tubing. 








3 “LIFE LINES” for farm implements, and for hundreds of 

* other modern products, are made of Bundyweld Tubing. 
It is used for oil, vacuum, fuel and hydraulic lines in motor 
vehicles. It carries refrigerants in cooling units. It pipes 
gas in modern ranges. Unique, exclusive manufacturing 
methods give Bundyweld marked superiority. 


5 ENGINEERS AND product designers rely 
on Bundyweld. They use it in countless 
modern products—in everything from cars, 
trucks and tractors to gas ranges and refrig- 
erators. Let Bundy Research and Engineer- 
ing Departments show you how Bundy Tub- 
ing can aid your product. Also available in 
Monel and nickel. 
Bundy Tubing Co., Detroit 13, Michigan 





BUNDY TUBING DISTRIBUTORS AND REPRESENTATIVES: 
Pacific Metals Co., Ltd. Standard Tube Sales Corp. Lapham-Hickey Co. 


3100 19th St. 
San Francisco 10, Calif. 


1 Admiral Ave. 
Maspeth, N.Y.C., N.Y. 


3333 W. 47th Place 404 Architects Bldg. 3628 E. Marginal Way 
Chicago 32, Illinois 
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WHEAT IS NEEDED to stop starvation, because war has 

py ravaged food crops and interrupted production. Wheat, 
with its tough, elastic, tube-like stem, can withstand most of 
the attacks of weather—wind, rain and hail. Thus precious 


food can be supplied to feed the millions who would die 
without it. 





4 BUNDYWELD is different from other forms of tubing be- 
*- cause it has a solid, double steel wall, copper brazed 
throughout and copper coated inside and out. It is free from 
scale, closely held to dimensions, very easily fabricated. 
Experts have called it the outstanding tubing improvement 
of the century. 


BUNDY , TUBING 
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Rutan & Co. Eagle Metals Co. Alloy Metal Sales Ltd. 


861 Bay St. 
Toronto 5, Canada 


Phila. 3, Pa. Seattle 4, Wash. 
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STEEL: Airborne Strike 


Bloodlessly, Canada’s industrial strife 
took on one aspect of modern warfare 
last week. In Hamilton there was an aerial 
bombardment and subsequently a dog- 
fight of light planes—the “Cubber- 
schmitts” of the western front. 

Fortunately, the bombardment was 
bombless. Following psychological war- 


fare tactics, the United Steelworkers of. 


America hired a pilot to drop propa- 
ganda leaflets guaranteeing safe conduct 
through picket lines to the 2,500 non- 
union workers who elected to stay inside 
the Steel Co. of Canada plant and keep 
Stelco going. The strike at the three great 
steel’ plants in Hamilton and Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., and Sydney, N.S., was en- 
tering its third week. 

As the one-plane “Unionwaffe” began 
showering its leaflets the slightly faster 
one-plane “Companywaffe,” which had 
been supplying workers inside the plant, 
took off from a nearby airfield. While 
Hamilton craned its collective neck, the 
Stelco craft wove around the union craft, 
and newspaper planes on the trail of pic- 
tures joined the chase. Doggedly, the 
union pilot bored in for some ten runs 
on the target. The net results were that 
the nonunionists stayed in, the unionists 
continued their picketing, and the pilots 
concerned were under investigation for 
what corresponds to reckless driving. 

Meanwhile, in Ottawa, union repre- 
sentatives lowered their sights from their 
original 19%-cents-an-hour increase de- 
mand to 15% cents. However, they 





Associated 


Just before the dogfight: The “Unionwaffe” over Stelco’s plant in Hamilton 


pointed out bitterly that Stelco’s 10-cent 
offer jibed only too well with the testi- 
mony of Donald Gordon, the govern- 
ment’s highly successful anti-inflation, 
hold-the-line man. As chairman of the 
Wartime Price and Trade Board, Gordon 
had predicted dire inflationary results 
should striking unions step over the dime 
boundary line. 

In protest 500 striking steel and other 
workers marched on Parliament Hill in 
the capital, singing and razzing govern- 
ment officials. They were spearheaded by 
one of the deadliest weapons known to 
war or peace—the bagpipe. 
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VICE: Montreal Piche-Tache 


Montreal’s first bigtime gangland 
funeral drew 5,000 spectators July 28. 
Underworld friends of the slain Harry 
Davis attended behind dark glasses and 
outsize stogies. Incensed at what he termed 
a lack of respect to the late gaming czar, 
one grieving Davisite toured gambling 
joints that stayed open, shooed players 
into the streets, and finally got his block 
knocked off. . 

Louis Bercowitz, who admitted the 
shooting that blew the lid off the vice 
pot in Canada’s cosmopolis (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 5), rested securely in jail. But the 
blast joggled Montreal’s police depart- 
ment. Capt. Arthur Tache, head of the 
morality squad, resigned after being 
suspended. Deputy Director of Police 
Alfred Belanger admitted that the resigna- 
tion was “a little forced.” 
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In the classic cleanup tradition so 
familiar to Montrealers, Tache’s successor, 
Lt. Gabriel Piche, declared war on 
gambling dens in the good-time city. 
“Our object is hit and hit again, until 
they are all knocked out of business and 
cannot open again,” he barked. 

There were indications that the police 
department’s Piche-Tache solution of the 
city’s mob warfare didn’t satisfy all 
Montrealers. Spurred by the gangland 
blowup, the Citizens’ Vigilance League 
indicated it would renew its efforts for a 
judicial investigation of the cops. “Who 
Protects the Gamblers?” and “Why the 
Official Silence?” the Montreal Star asked 
editorially. In the city council, a member 
declared it was high time his colleagues 
cleared themselves of suspicion that they 
were in on the gambling take. Montreal’s 
much-publicized mayor, Camillien Houde, 
prudently did nothing. 
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CONCHIES: Give and Forget 


Even while Canadians fought and died 
in Dieppe, in Sicily and Italy, in Nor- 
mandy and the Channel ports, Holland, 
and Germany, the Dominion handled its 
more than 10,000 conscientious objectors 
mildly. Less than half—and those the 
harder cases—went to labor camps. The 
rest were sent into agriculture and lum- 
bering, where they might serve the war 
effort. All were forced to give a portion 
of their earnings to the Red Cross. 

On Aug. 15, Canada’s conchies will be 
freed from government control. Before 
the forgive-and-forget decree, Arthur 
MacNamara, Deputy Labor Minister, 
said: “We are proud of the work they 
have done, and the contribution in work 
and money [$2,348,000 to the Red Cross] 
... has been a big one.” 


oe 


M.P.’s: Keep Your Pants On 


Traditionally, hot weather discourages 
hard-working legislators. Although the 
nonhumid dog days in Ottawa hardly 
would impress Washington as more than 
pup days, Canadians felt the heat. Right 
on schedule the when-will-it-end blues 
overtook Parliament. 

Even visitors felt the discomfort, for 
the anti-braces rule persisted. This fol- 
lowed abrogation of the law that no male 
should enter the public galleries of the 
House of Commons unless he was wear- 
ing a coat. Coatless but suspendered 
sightseers bent on seeing their representa- 
tives in action were being stopped, not at 
the galleries’ door but at the entrance to 
the Parliament buildings. Indignantly 
they checked their suspenders at the in- 
formation desk, then upheld their male 
dignity and their trousers by keeping 
fists in pockets and hitching frantically. 

Asked last week what he would do 
after the end of the present parliamentary 
session, once confidently set for mid- 
August but now indefinite, one weary 
Cabinet Minister sighed: “I'll go skiing. 
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SUDBURY ... FOR 30 YEARS ONLY A MEMORY 


't happened nearly one hundred years ago in northern Ontario, not far above Georgian Bay. A sur- 
veyor named Salter found his compass fluctuating erratically—indicating the presence of ore. But 
no analysis was made until thirty years later, when a construction gang had difficulty in cutting 
through the rocky formation. This chance discovery resulted in the world’s largest source of 
nickel. x Today, metallurgists of this internationally famous nickel-bearing region of Sudbury—and 
of other regions rich in copper, lead and zinc—depend ona unique group of chemical compounds called 
\anthates for separation of the actual metal from the ore. x Xanthates are produced and distributed 
throughout the world by the Great Western Division of The Dow Chemical Company. In this most prac- 
‘ical way, modern chemical research contributes to progress in the vast fields of mining and metallurgy. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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STEEL... 


an industry horn of @ rail ! 





Before 1864 all trains ran on rails of iron. America 
didn’t even make steel rail. But the Pennsylvania 


Railroad, evet looking for better things, ordered 


400 tons of steel from England (at $150 a ton) and 
had it laboriously hammered into rail, Steel proved 


twice as strong and wore four times as long. Then 


and there—the American steel industry was born. 


Twenty years later the steel rail was still the steel 
business. But by 1929, when three times as much 


steel rail went through the rolls as in 1880, steel rail 
was only 5 per cent of the steel business. Sky- 
scrapers, trains, automobiles, safes, pipe, mouse- 
traps, beds, watches, stoves, refrigerators, hand- 
cuffs, wire, nails, fence posts, filing cabinets, office 
desks, ships, pen points, safety pins—so many 
things, steel / 


Better yet, when America went to war it had the 
overwhelming advantage of a steel Output greater 
( 


than all other countries combined. That assured vic- 


tory, saved American lives. 


In peace and wat, from that first steel rail to the 


present day, the Pennsylvania Railroad and steel 
have worked closely together. Most steel plants are 
on lines of the Pennsylvania. A large part of its 
operation is hauling raw materials for the making 
of steel and carrying the finished product away —all 
done for Jess than a cent a ton per mile. Moreover, it 
serves steel with steel—every car, every locomotive, 
every rail, every large terminal, every signal... steel! 


Today, as steel prepares to turn out a torrent of 
new products from new alloys, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad wishes it well—an old friend, with an 
even greater future. 
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HOW PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD RAIL HAS INCREASED 
IN SIZE AND STRENGTH OVER THE YEARS 
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Today the Pennsylvania 
Railroad uses the heaviest 
rail in the country and has 


1916 1946 made many improvements 
in its construction, Alto- 


gether there are more than 
5,000,000 tons of steel rail 
in the Pennsylvania road- 


bed. If every rail had to be 


replaced, it would take all 
the steel mills rolling rail a 
year and a half to produce 
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152 pounds 


130 p 
per yard per yard 


the necessary quantity. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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“ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF TRANSPORTATION PROGRESS 
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“FALL PLOWING,” BY GRANT WOOD 


More Food Value from the Nation’s Grain 


— thanks to Men who Plan beyond Tomorrow 








Grains formerly lost after the distilling process are NOK 
returned to the farm for blending with natural grains, as 
a feed-supplement —high in protein values. richer in 


. ; nutritive value than the ordinary natural grains—richer o 
View of the Seagram Experimental 
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As a result. steers add many extra pounds of beef. Cows leged to make _ : b 
give more milk. Hogs grow fatter on less food and have Today this miracle in the chemistry of grain is a reality— tl 
larger litters. Better poultry can be raised. thanks to Men who Plan beyond Tomorrow. iF 
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EXPANSION: Go South 


There’s a new look about Rio de 
Janeiro and Buenos Aires these days. 
Both cities had a wartime building boom 
that makes them seem years ahead of 
New York and San Francisco. And there 
are stars in the eyes of Argentine and 
Brazilian businessmen when they talk 
about the future. Both countries, with 
their immense and still largely unused 
resources, seem on the verge of a de- 
velopment like that in the United States 
from the ’80s on. 

But building hasn't entirely solved the 
housing problem. And the way for tre- 
mendous future growth is far from clear. 
Edwin Stout, Assistant Managing Editor 





Old problem: A beggar in Brazil 


of Newsweek, who has just finished a Brazil now has a population ot around 


— 





Newsweek Photos—Stout 
New facade: A street in Argentina 


rent them at current rates. Instead they 
are holding apartments for sale. In a 
typical instance an American business- 
man looked for and failed to find a five- 
room apartment for rent. He found one 
for sale at $25,000. It would have rented 
for about $100 a month. 

Inflation has meant new suffering for 
Brazil’s poor, who find it harder than 
ever to get their rice and beans, and 
new setbacks for long-range economic 
plans. Brazil is short of coal, machinery, 
and consumer goods. And Brazilians are 
annoyed at the strikes in the United 
States which have held them up. When 
the war ended the country had amassed 
nemendous do)ar credits, but these are 
beginning to melt away. 


man in the street isn’t much concerned 
about President Perén and his policies. 

But many businessmen are. They see 
possibilities of long-range development 
in Argentina as great as those of Brazil. 
On the pampas there is still rich land 
for homesteading. Again the question is 
people. Many Argentines believe the 
country could add 20,000,000 to its pres- 
ent 14,000,000 within a generation or so. 

A special government committee has 
been set up to study immigration, and 
Peron says that Argentina will welcome 
“one to two millions of Europe's starving 
men.” Behind the scenes, the tendency 
of Perén’s nationalist backers has been 
to oppose any mass migration into the 
country, on the assumption that it would 
be likely to upset the status quo. 

This thinking is best set forth by the 
novelist Hugo Wast (Gustavo Martinez 
Zuiviria), former Minister of Public Edu- 
cation, whose credo is: “Argentina needs 
more Argentine babies and fewer im- 
migrants.” 
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QUAKE: Terror From the Sea 


Seismographs at the California Insti- 
tute of Technology in Pasadena recorded 
tremors described as “one of the world’s 
greatest earthquakes,” at 9:59 a.m. (1:59 
p.m., EDT) on Aug. 4. At Weston Col- 
lege, Weston, Mass., the shock was so 
intense that it threw the pointer off 
the recording chart of the seismograph. 
Galvanometers on the Loyola University 
seismographs in New Orleans were 
turned completely around. 

The shock was somewhere in the 
Caribbean area. It was hours before it 
could be located more specifically. Ap- 
parently its epicenter was in the floor of 
the ocean north of the Greater Antilles. 
Earth tremors were felt in Cuba and 
Puerto Rico. But it was the Island of 
Santo Domingo, including both Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic, 
suffered most, 

Earthquake damage extended all along 


the northern shore ot the island. Then a 
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outlying beaches, new buildings are 


either going up or being finished. The 
boom started in 1941 and went on 
apy the war, unhampered by the 


lack of structural steel because the skele- 
tons of buildings here are reinforced 
concrete. 

Right now thousands of new apart- 
ments are waiting for occupancy. But 


it is as hard to get a hotel room or an 
apartment in Rio de Janeiro as it is in 
New York. The reason is basically the 
inflation which has tripled the cost of 


living, Owners of new buildings won't 
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Argentina—Babies Wanted: Ar- 


gentina seems to be the one spot in the 
Western world unbothered by the war. 
The building boom wasn’t as great as 


Brazil's. Yet neither was the inflation. 
And Buenos Aires is a paradise. 

In the hours when the Calle Florida 
is closed to automobiles because of the 


flood of shoppers, the people crowding 


across sidewalk and street are as well- 
dressed as those on Fifth Avenue. The 
shops display plenty to eat and plenty to 
wear; household servants can be hired 


for $15 to $20 a month Moreover, the 
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destroyed. Ciudad Trujillo, on the south- 
ern shore, which had felt the afternoon 
shock only slightly, was thrown into a 
near panic when the earth trembled 
again at 10 p.m. 

First evewitness stories came from 
Puerto Rico. In Ponce, on the south 


shore, barrels of rum were shaken from 
their racks, bounced into the streets, 


and burst. A Pan American Airways 
pilot who left San Juan shortly after the 


first shock said: “It felt like someone was 
kicking us from side to side. When we 


took off, it felt as though a tractor were 
behind the plane.” 
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Born: A boy, William Timothy, to 
Norma Jean Maupin, divorced wife of 
the cartoonist Britt MAuLpIn; in Los 
Angeles, July 29. After withdrawing an 
adultery charge, Mauldin won a default 
divorce last May, and agreed to support 
the child if it was born before Aug. 1. 
The couple has joint custody of another 
son, Bruce Patrick, 3. 

A boy, Patrick, to Jinx FALKENBURG, 
former cover girl, and J. REAGAN (Tex) 
McCrary, former newspaperman; in New 
York, Aug. 2. Married in June 1945, the 
McCrarys collaborate on a radio program 
called “Hi Jinx.” Jinx is broadcasting 
from her hospital room. 


Flynn and father, serious yachtsmen 


For Science: ERROL FLYNN, movie actor, 
and his scientist-father, Dr. T. Thom- 
son-Flynn of Queen’s University, Belfast, 
Ireland, readied the actor’s 118-foot 
yacht, Zaca, which has seen gayer times, 
to gather marine specimens off the Latin 
American coasts. The Scripps Institution 
of Oceanography announced it would as- 
sign a staff member for the cruise and 
furnish equipment for specimen gather- 
ing. Flynn’s father and mother arrived 
in this country recently for a visit. 


Amazed: Pror. Cyrit E. M. Joan, of 
London University and author of “A 
Guide to Modern Wickedness,” de- 
nounced the censoring of motion pictures 
in the United States and said he was 
amazed at American insistence upon 
banning the “cleavage . . . the top end 
of the little ravine that runs down be- 
tween and separates women’s breasts.” 
In an article in The London Sunday Dis- 
patch on Aug. 4, he also complained that 
American films bar the words “damn” 
and “bastard,” and asked: “Does nobody 
in America ever swear and are there no 
illegitimate children?” 


Birthdays: Henry Forp, founder of the 
Ford Motor Co., 83, July 30. In Dear- 
born, Mich., a day-long celebration ended 
with 60,000 people in Ford Field singing 
“Happy Birthday to You.” Ford predicted 


Another milestone for the Fords 


“an unprecedented future of peace and 
prosperity” for the nation. 

Eva Tancuay, “I Don’t Care” girl of 
the music halls, 68, Aug. 1. Bedridden 
with arthritis for seven years in a small 
Hollywood cottage, Miss Tanguay said 
she was glad so many friends had sent 
greetings, “because I won’t be here on 
my next birthday.” 


Refusal: Sex. THeopore G. Bivzo of 
Mississippi turned down an offer to play 
a Southern senator in a movie featuring 
Kenny Delmar, radio announcer and 
comedian, in the role of Senator Clag- 
horn, which he created on the air. Bilbo 
said $500 a week and expenses didn't 
interest him “because over my protest the 
Congress has just raised my salary $5,000 
a year.” Besides, he thinks Delmar’s Sen- 
ator Claghorn is “silly and puerile.” 


Engaged: JEFFREY LYNN, movie actor, 
and ROBIN CHANDLER TIPPETT, fashion 
editor and radio actress; in Hollywood, 
Aug. 2. Lynn met his fiancée before he 
went into the Army four years ago. 


Plea: GeorceE Wuirte, 52, former pro- 
ducer of the “Scandals,” pleaded guilty 
in a San Diego court to failure to stop 
and give aid, a felony, in the highway 
deaths of a newly wed couple July 20. 
Two manslaughter charges were dropped. 
White, who had previously denied knowl- 
edge of the accident, faces a possible 
prison sentence of one to five years on 
the felony charge. 


Gift: BarBara Hutton, dime-store heir- 
ess, presented the United States Govern- 
ment with her London home, Winfield 
House, as a residence for the ambassador 
to Great Britain. The estate was given in 
memory of Miss Hutton’s grandfather, 
Frank Winfield Woolworth, founder of 
the Woolworth stores. 


Dog’s Day: ELEANOR ROOSEVELT can- 
celed her reservation at the Hotel East- 
land in Portland, Maine, when a clerk 
explained that dogs were not permitted 
above the lobby. Accompanied by Fala, 
Mrs. Roosevelt drove to nearby Yar- 
mouth and spent the night in a tourist 
cabin. She was en route to Campobello 
Island in New Brunswick, Canada, for 
the unveiling of “a cairn in honor of 
President Roosevelt. 


Married: Ep Wynn, 59, radio and movie 
comedian, and Dorotny ELIZABETH 
Nespitt, of New York; in Las Vegas, 
Nev., July 31. The marriage was Wynn’s 


Acme Photos 
Ed Wynn wins a third wife 


third, the bride’s second. Wynn has a 


son, Keenan, whose mother, Hilda Keen- 
an, died in 1940. 


Divorced: ANN Dvorak, movie actress, 
and LEs.LiE FENTON, actor-director; after 
fourteen years, in Hollywood, Aug. I. 
Fenton served as a lieutenant in the 
British Navy while his wife drove an 
ambulance and entertained troops in 
London during the war. They separated 
two years ago. 

Kay JOHNSON, actress, and JOHN CrRoM- 
WELL, film director; after eighteen years, 
in Los Angeles, July 29. They have two 
children. Miss Johnson, who said she was 
a “ghost wife,” received $300,000 in cash 
and $25,000 a year until she remarries. 


Died: ErTHELREDA Lewis, author of the 
best seller, “Trader Horn’; in Port Al- 
fred, South Africa. Mrs. Lewis’s book 
was the autobiography of a_ penniless 
peddler, Alfred Aloysius Smith, who 
called himself Trader Horn. Published in 
1927 and later made into a movie, the 
story brought wealth and fame to the old 


man, who died in 1931 at 79. 














is America poor ¢ 


You can answer that question by studying these facts .. . 





That means approximately 18,000,000 families do not have what is 
considered a basic necessity of American good living. In addition, 
there are 14,000,000 homes which are without flush toilet facilities; 
surveys show that 9,800,000 homes have only three rooms or less. 


21% OF AMERICA'S HOMES jack electricity. It is estimated 


that more than 8,000,000 families do not enjoy the modern conven- 
ience of electric light and power. Right now there ts also an accumu- 


lated need for appliances which use electricity: 2,800,000 refrigerators, 
2,300,000 washing machines, 750,000 electric ranges. 


How Can America Get What It Needs? 


The answer is more production! No matter what America’s needs 
may be, they can be met by the efficient use of production machines. 
By producing more, prices will be lowered and demand will be in- 
creased because more people are able to buy. Remember: America’s 
industrial output of goods per man-hour rises at the rate of 50% 
every ten years; a man’s productivity is no —_— measured by the 
clock, but rather by the capacity and efficiency of the machine he op- 
erates. This is the formula for more jobs, high wages, high standards 
of living. It’s the formula that keeps America busy! Now is the time 
for manufacturers to start replacing high cost, obsolescent tools with 
modern, new machine tools which make possible the low costs, low 
prices, high wages everybody wants. 











31% OF AMERICA’S HOMES lack running water. In short, 


more than 10,700,000 dwelling units are not equipped with modern 
plumbing facilities. And that’s not all: over 9,000,000 homes in the 


United States have no refrigeration; 19,800,000 homes do not have 
the warmth and comfort of a central heating system. 


Oo, 2,700,000 homes are needed 


S 
Sa nse Pow ol oko Meol oloma-1 a m-l a-Mmal-1-1- 1-1! 


“| 
| ! 2,800,000 refrigerators are needed 





| | 2,300,000 washing machines are needed 


MOST OF AMERICA today lacks consumer goods. The accumu- 
lated demand for automobiles, homes, appliances, as illustrated in the 
diagram above, is in addition to the estimated need for basic neces- 


sities. It far exceeds the expectations of 1946 production; it offers a 
challenging opportunity to the manufacturers of America 
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MEDICINE 





On the Polio Front 


Five infantile paralysis cases were re- 
ported in an Illinois trailer camp. In St. 
Louis two cases were reported in county 
day camps, and in Alabama seven new 
cases, three of them in the same family, 
were admitted to a single hospital. 

These and similar reports from all 
parts of the country last week added up 
to a bad polio outbreak. And the latest 
group of statistics to be released by the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis confirmed this fact. 


Between Jan. 1 and July 27 of this 
year, 4,176 cases were recorded by the 
foundation. This represents an increase 
of 71 per cent over the 2,439 cases 
reported in the same period in 1945. 

The worst outbreak oc- 

curred in Minnesota, with 
188 new cases in one week. 
In 30 states, the polio inci- 
dence was abnormally high 
for this time of year, with 
Texas (504), Florida 
(382), Minnesota (366), 
and California (351) lead- 
ing the list. 

As doctors admitted 
near-epidemic figures, the 
journal Science reported 
laboratory scientists were 
taking new lines of attack: 

@ Dr. Norman Nelson of 
the University of Cali- 
fornia used the _ nerve- 
block treatment (injections 
of local anesthetic solution 
into nerves along’ the 


spine) to alter the circula- 
tion of the affected spinal 
cord. Blocking the nerve to 
an arm will step up the 
circulation to the arm, Nelson reasons. 
It may also increase the circulation to 
the part of the spinal-cord nerves supply- 
ing the arm, thus relieving painful muscle 
spasms and paralysis. 

@ Dr. D. Frank Holtman of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee reported laboratory 
studies in which young mice infected 
with polio virus and then treated with 
thyroid extracts lived twice as long as 
untreated mice. Results so far are too 
limited, however, to warrant any conclu- 
sion that the thyroid substance will con- 
trol polio in human beings. 


~ 


Veterans Doc 


When the war ended, American medi- 
cine faced one of the toughest problems 
in its history. One out of every seven 
adults had become a veteran, and the 
majority of them were entitled to receive 
free hospitalization from the Veterans 
Administration. 

Already, the VA’s 98 old-fashioned 
hospitals were jammed to the doors. 
Waiting lists mounted into the thou- 
sands and grew longer each week. To 


the harassed doctors, handling this load 
looked—and was—impossible. 

In August 1945, Gen. Omar N. Brad- 
ley, Veterans Administrator, begged Gen. 
Paul R. Hawley, a stout, bespectacled 
regular Army doctor with a brilliant rec- 
ord as chief surgeon for the American 
forces in the ETO, to take the job of 
chief medical director for the VA. Brisk- 
ly, Hawley set out to rebuild this service 
from the ground up. First, he convinced 
Bradley, then Congress, that the num- 
ber of hospitals operated by the VA 
should be doubled. Then, nailing over his 
desk a slogan from George Washington: 
“Do not suffer your good nature to say 
yes when you ought to say no,” he an- 
nounced that “the new veterans’ hos- 
pitals must be located near the country’s 


Acmi 
No knitting with red tape for Hawley (Gen. Bradley, right) 


leading medical schools and _ centers 


where the best doctors are available.” 

To entice new talent into the service, 
Hawley and Bradley pushed the passage 
of Public Law 293—which took most VA 
medical jobs out of civil service and put 
them into a VA Department of Medicine 
and Surgery. This meant that VA doc- 
tors, dentists, and nurses would be flex- 
ibly rated and paid according to their 
ability rather than by rigid job specifica- 
tions. It provided Hawley’s eight assist- 
ant medical directors with $11,000 a year 
and scaled other personnel from hospi- 
tal managers at $10,000 to junior as- 
sistants at $4,902. 

The AMA Blessing: But Hawley 
knew that without the cooperation of the 
American medical profession, long chary 
of anything that smacked of government 
control or socialization, his plan was 
doomed to failure. So, borrowing Brad- 
ley’s plane, Mary Q, he flew to one medi- 
cal center after another, spreading his 
gospel: “Better medicine for 14,000,000 
veterans, no red tape attached.” At length, 
he received a brusque summons to at- 
tend a meeting of the American Medical 


Association House of Delegates in Chi- 
cago (NEwswEEK, Dec. 17, 1945). Fac- 
ing the chilly assemblage, Hawley prom- 
ised that “you will be given free rein, 
unhampered by Washington .. . if you 
will just pitch in and help.” 

The next morning, results began to 
pour in. Dr. Paul B. Magnuson, professor 
at Northwestern University Medical 
School and one of the country’s top or- 
thopedic surgeons, called Hawley: “I 
haven’t been able to sleep since hearing 
you speak. Can you use me?” Hawley 
gave Magnuson the job of setting up the 
VA’s revolutionary physicians’ residency 
program, in which 63 of the 77 medical 
schools in the United States will work 
with veterans’ hospitals. Their teachers 
will serve part time and their graduate 

students full time to eam 
specialty ratings. 

One by one, well-known 
personalities in American 
medicine began to take 
interest in the VA project. 
Dr. Daniel Blain of New 
York, an energetic, out- 
spoken, 48-year-old psy- 
chiatrist who during the 
war pared down the neu- 
rosis rate among merchant 
seamen, took charge of 
the organization’s neuro- 
psychiatry division. 

A 5l-year-old tubercu- 
losis expert and instructor 
at the University of Mich- 
igan Medical School, Dr. 
John B. Barnwell, took 
over the TB service. Dr. 
Donald A. Covalt of Mun- 

“i cie, Ind., a cheerful and 
husky 40-year-old, who 
played a leading part in 

rehabilitating Army Air Forces fliers, 
headed the VA rehabilitation plan to get 
sick veterans interested in trades and 
skills even while they were in bed. 

Within six months, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration had increased its staff of full- 
time doctors by 50 per cent. Many gave 
up highly lucrative practices. 

Young doctors were particularly at- 
tracted by the VA medical crusade. The 
average age of full-time VA doctors is 35 
to 40; of hospital resident doctors, 25 to 
35. For specialists who do not want to cut 
themselves off altogether from civilian 
practice, Hawley has set up a country- 
wide staff of consultants who work by the 
hour or the day. In addition, he has a 
staff of 25 medical authorities who spend 
two days each month advising him on 
policy matters. 

Last week, as Hawley’s first year in 

the VA drew to a close, he could point 
to these far-reaching gains: 
@ The once-discredited VA medical serv- 
ice now attracts four to five times more 
job applicants than it has jobs to fill. 

@ The VA has increased its hospital-bed 

capacity by 20 per cent, and its full-time 
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Tr If your little baby catches whooping cough, he is in grave danger. This 
- disease is one of the major causes of death among babies under one year. 
2 
k 
2 
\- 
d 
. WHOOPING COUGH 
n P ‘ 
; in infancy often means death 
d 
1 @ Among babies, whooping cough is 
1 fatal in one case out of ten! This terrible 
oa disease causes five times as many baby 
" deaths under one year as diphtheria, 
t smallpox, infantile paralysis, measles 
“ and scarlet fever all combined. exposed. 
35 And those babies with whooping 
to cough who do not die run the risk of 
ut serious after-effects—such as nerve 
oi deafness, speech defects or subnormal 
a development. In severe cases there is _ %0n Record Card. 
eo always the possibility that violent par- 
“a oxysms of coughing may cause convul- 
wen sions or hemorrhages. 
Don’t take chances with your baby. 

In If he is three months of age or older— 
int and has not been immunized against 

whooping cough—consult your doctor. 
rv- 
re Don’t delay—because your baby 
ed 
me ——s 









Diphthera Loe 
Schick Test 







may be exposed to whooping cough at 
any moment. The disease is so prevalent 
and so difficult to recognize in its early 
stages that health authorities say it is un- 
likely that any child can escape being 


See your doctor immediately. He will 
decide whether the baby should be im- 
munized now. And for future safety, 
the doctor will give you the Jmmuniza- 


This card tells you when 


With this card, you know when to take 
your child to the doctor for his immuni- 
zations, not only against whooping cough, 
but against other preventable diseases. 
No busy mother can possibly keep track 
of all this herself. Immunizations against 
different diseases are given at different 
ages . . . some diseases require repeated 
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SHARP & DOHME _ 


MAJOR CONTRIBUTORS FOR OVER 100 YEARS TO THE PREVENTION AND CURE OF DISEASE THROUGH MEDICAL RESEARCH 












NIZATION REMINDER 


has been vaccinated 
<< See Your Physicion 
Ago on 
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Save Your Baby's Lifel 


immunizations . . 







. safety periods vary! 


Don’t trust your memory. Join the 
Mothers’ Immunization Reminder Club, 
which now totals over 3,281,000 mem- 
bers. All you have to do is ask your 
doctor for the Immunization Record Card. 

Sharp & Dohme supplies these cards 
to physicians free upon request. They 
are in two parts—one for the doctor’s 
records and-one for you. Get this card 
from your doctor today! Keep it where 
you will see it at least twice a year. 


. e es 
FREE! New immunization booklet. 
Gives the facts about contagious diseases 
your-child might get . . . their special 
danger for babies . . . their harmful after- 
effects. Find gut how to prevent your 
children from catching these diseases. 


Write today for your free copy of 
this immunization booklet to: Sharp & 


Dohme, Philadelphia 1, Pa., Dept. N8-6. 
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ANOTHER 
BOSTITCH 
EXAMPLE 





A sporting goods manu- 
facturer cuts his fasten- 
ing cost 70°, by holding 
baseball covers in place 
with Bostitch staples 
until the covers are 
sewed. 

Many othe: Bostitch 
users enjoy similar savings: a tomato 
repacker makes up more than twice as 
many corrugated boxes per day; a candy 
maker saves 607, of his time in fastening 
box bottoms; a jewelry manufacturer at- 
taches bracelets to cards in half the 
time. 

Whatever you have to fasten... 
metal, plastics, wood, paper, leather 
...inm any combination . . . the chances 
are that one of the 800 Bostitch ma- 
chines can lower your costs or improve 
your product by fastening it better and 
faster with wire. 


A corps of research engineers, and 250 
field men in 91 key cities, make available 
to you the benefits of 50 years’ Bostitch 
experience in solving fastening problems. 

New Broadside 188 shows representa- 
tive models of the 800 Bostitch stitchers, 


staplers, tackers, hammers . .. the world’s 
most complete line. Write for a copy. 





Address Bostitch (Boston Wire Stitcher Company) 
330 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. I. 
(Bostitch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal) 


BOSTITCH 


AND FASTER 


[stows i beer, wilt wire 


ALL TYPES OF STAPLES APPLIED BY MACHINES 
ALL TYPES OF MACHINES FOR APPLYING STAPLES 











NEWSWEEK 





€ Some VA hospitals can handle 75 per 
cent more patients In the same number of 
beds by cutting the average hospital stay 
in half. Although the per diem cost of 
treatment in some hospitals rose from 


about $5 to $7.75, the government still 


saved money because the patients got 
well faster, 

€ VA neuro-psychiatrists have organized 
33 out of a projected 100 mental hygiene 
out-patient clinics to catch the mentally 
ill veteran before he becomes incurable 
(Newsweek, July $). 

€ Tuberculosis experts have developed 
an elaborate detection system by which 
every veteran who enters a VA hospital 
is X-rayed. The VA is also educating 
tuberculars to new and_ non-physical 
trades, as a means of keeping them 
healthy once they are cured. 

€ Rehabilitation experts have launched 
a plan to test veteran patients for skills 
and aptitudes, and to give them top pro- 
fessional training in everything from farm- 
ing to portrait painting. Patients can get 
high-school diplomas or college credits. 

Although the blue-printing is done in 
Washington, Hawley’s medical service it- 
self is decentralized into thirteen VA 
branches, with branch heads _ holding 
authority to act on their own. Each 
branch has its own staff of consultants, 
who do not hesitate to give Washington 
advice whenever they see fit. 

All this serves to reassure the govern- 
ment-shy AMA of the soundness of the 
VA’s new medical program. As one old 
doctor put it: “Hawley may have sold 
us a bill of goods, but he’s kept all his 
promises. He’s got a lot of young up- 
starts working for him, but they’ve sure 
got religion when it comes to saving 
the patient.” 


oo 


Embryos in the Male 


On cancer of the testicles, a form of 
the disease that affects young men pre- 
dominantly, the Army Institute of Path- 
ology in Washington has done intensive 
research, 

Last week at a meeting of the Amer- 
ican Urological Association in Cincinnati, 
the institute’s chief, Col, J. E. Ash, re- 
ported the result of this study, with a 
startling new concept as to why testicular 
tumors are different from tumors otf 
other organs. 

These growths are peculiar, Ash said, 
in that they form structures similar to 
those evolved within the female during 
the normal development of the human 
embryo from the fertilized egg. Each tu- 
mor studied contained embryonic skin, 
hair cells, and bits of bone and brain tis- 
sue. Some grew to the size of an apple 
and, when they crowded and squeezed 
the male vital organs, caused death, 

Surgery and X-rays were effective in 
testicular cancers detected and treated in 
the early stages. But because little pain 
was felt, most of the cases were past 


help when the tumor was diagnosed. 














If you take pride in 
your cocktails... this is 
good news! The verdict of 
many people who appreciate 
fine Vermouth...Croix Royale Cali- 
fornia Vermouth —sweet or dry— 
is the equal in flavor, aroma, 
smoothness to the best of the 
pre-war imports. Use Croix Royale 


Vermouth for perfect blending 


in Martini and Manhattan 


cocktails—or unmixed as a 


pleasing aperitif. 


w w * 
Free— colorful, illustrated 


16-page booklet on wine and 
wine recipes. Write Dept. N8& 


CAMEO VINEYARDS CO., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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SCIENCE 


A Millicurie of Miracle 


The United States Government spent 
$2,000,000,000 in the atomic research 


and development Which produced the 
atom bomb, Last week the government 
lected its first cash return on this huge 


investment when it made a $400 sale, 
On Aug. 2, just 361 davs after the 
atom bomb exploded at Hiroshima, a 
millicurie (an amount too small to be 
seen by the naked eye) of radioactive 
Carbon-14 was delivered to the director 


of the Barnard Free Skin and Cancer 
Hospital of St. Louis in ceremonies at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


The radioactive by-products from Oak 
Ridge (Newsweek, Aug. 5) will be used 
in research into the causes of cancer, 
diabetes, bone and teeth ailments, and 
other diseases, as well as into the normal 
processes of the human body. Medical 
scientists attending the ceremonies 
pleaded for the public not to jump to 
the conclusion that cures were at hand. 
They said this delivery of radioactive 
materials for civilian research is only the 
beginning of study to find the causes, not 
the cures, of various diseases. 

The millicurie of Carbon-14 represents 
from 100 to 1,000 times as much of the 
radioactive isotopes as have heretofore 
been made available for research in any 
single order produced in a cyclotron. 
Such a radioactive unit weighs only 
about one ten-thousandth of an ounce, 
but it will emit Beta particles (atomic-ray 
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Look Lung: This new Plexiglas 
“lung” is light and compact enough to 


be operated by one attendant, and 


its transparency enables the doctor 


10 observe the reactions of the patient. 
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AYAST POOL OF SPENDABLE DOLLARS 
REACHED THROUGH A SINGLE NEWSPAPER 


‘ce ees : 











LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 606 South Hill Street 
DETROIT OFFICE: 407 Free Press Bldg. 


/ 


°For the information of advertisers a recent independent 
survey was made among regular readers of the Chicago 
Daily News. It was a valid cross-section, house-to-house 
sampling which revealed Daily News family incomes to-be 
distributed into the following groups: 


Over $7,499, 10.8% .. . $5,000-$7,499, 13.9% ... 
$3,000-$4,999, 39.6% . . . $2,000-$2,999, 23.3% ... 
Below $2,000, 12.4% 


These figures tell the story and prove the. value of the 
selected mass circulation which distinguishes the Chicago 
Daily News. It is selected mass circulation introducing the 
advertiser and his products to a vast pool of spendable 
dollars. 


* The Chicago Daily News is Chicago's HOME newspaper. 


And, as many a business executive has found out, it is only 


by using the Daily News that any advertiser can expect 
MAXIMUM retutns from this great Midwest metropolitan 


market! 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 70 Years Chicago's HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza. 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
a 
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EXPLORING HERCULES LAND 
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In Hercules Land are found 


many of the chemical ma- 
terials that help soap and 
disinfectant manufactur- 


ers to produce better, more economical 
aids to cleanliness and health. 
Hercules Land is the source of pure ter- 


penes, bases for highly effec. 
tive, fragrant disinfectants. 
These terpenes serve as wet- 





ting agents in soap, extenders 
for soap, in commercial laun- 
dering, and in perfume bases, 
Hercules rosins and rosin derivatives are 
used in soap making and as emulsifiers in 


industrial cleaning compounds and house- 
hold cleaners. 


If you make soaps or disinfectants, it will 


pay you to know more 
about Hercules. The 
new 40-page book, 


et 

Hercules Products”, 
describes the many 
chemical materials 


for industrial uses. 








ImconPoRATEO 


967 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
FOR INDUSTRY 
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particles) for many thousands of years, 
starting at the rate of about 37,000,000 
Beta particles a second, 


A chalk-like powder mixture of normal 
barium carbonate and radioactive barium, 


the Carbon-14 delivered to the St, Louis 
hospital was contained in a 8-inch glass 
vial, which in turn was placed in a lead 
container and packed in a cotton-lined 
wooden box. The estimated production 
cost was $367, but handling and shipping 


charges brought the total to about $400, 








face, space ships may have to be 
equipped with some sort of artificial sub- 


stitutes, 


@ Temperature: Starting at an altitude 
of 20 miles, instruments will measure 


both the temperature of the atmosphere 


and the temperature of various types of 
metals in motion. Presumably, new types 


or combinations of metals will be needed 


for outer-space ships. 
@ Radar refraction: At upper altitudes 


radar bends like a ray of light in a glass 








Associated Press 


The Bettmann Archive y 


An early exponent of rocket aviation foresaw the V-2s of today 


Expedition Into Nowhere 
Within the next two years, American 


scientists and military experts will launch 
a gigantic expedition into the mysterious 
outer spaces that encircle the earth. 
Piloted vehicles will be shot 12 to 15 


miles into the sky. Unmanned missiles 


will soar 140 to 160 miles. 


The over-all program will be super- 
vised by the recently set up Joint Re- 
search and Development Board, specif- 
‘ ‘ J ‘ 
ically by its “upper-air research panel.” 
Members of the board will be named by 
mid-August. Meanwhile, the Army Air 


Forces, Army Ordnance, and the Navy 


have begun separate exploratory — proj- 
ects, with that of the Air Forces the most 


ambitious and best financed. 


After tapping top scientists in univer- 


sities and industries the country over to 


. man its upper-air research, the AAF 


called other Army and Navy specialists 
in to explain its plan. Using B-29s, new 
experimental ‘supersonic aircraft, bal- 
loons, and rockets, the AAF will concen- 
trate for the next couple of years on air 
layers 70,000 to 700,000 feet up. Its aim 
is to gather data to help in designing 
guided outer-space missiles, both manned 
and unmanned. The AAF investigation 
will include: 


€ Cosmic rays: At levels 100 miles up, 


the AAF hopes to discover by rocket- 
borne instruments whether or not cos- 


mic energy is beamed from within the 


earth or from some other region in the 
universe. If cosmic energy—which is 
necessary to human life—decreases as 


one moves farther from the earth’s sur- 


of water. The degree of refraction will 
have to be determined if radar is to be 
used in guiding space ships or war 
missiles. 

€ Light; At 700,000 feet up, light may 


be too strong for human eyes, in which 
case special dark glasses will have to be 
designed for space passengers. Experi- 


ments on the strength or weakness of 
light will begin at 50,000 feet. 

@ Radioactivity: Beginning at 50,000 
feet, experiments will be made to dis- 
cover the amount of radioactive contami- 
nation in the air. Some scientists suspect 


that at altitudes of 200 miles and higher, 


radioactivity might be harmful to life. 
€ Pressures and densities: Theoretically, 
no matter how high a space ship might 


go, there will always be some particles of 
air. But starting at 100,000 feet up, 
measurements will be made to find out 


at what altitude the air becomes too thin 
to support wings and to permit rudders 
to operate effectively. 

€ Exhaust charges: Rocket and plane 
exhausts contain electrical charges. The 
higher the vehicle goes, the stronger the 
charge. AAF tests will determine at what 


point these charges would interfere with 


a space ship’s radio or heating system. 
€ Meteors: In final experiments at the 


end of this two-year program, AAF test- 
ers hope to discover whether or not the 


small meteors which constantly bombard 
the earth (1,000,000 of them—ranging 


from small specks to big rocks—hit the 
earth each day) would become a threat 
to space ships; and, if they are a danger, 
what kind of insulation would best pro- 


tect the vehicle. 














Vake Movies 


of vacation fun...in living color 
for your own home 
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8 of ae are easy with Ciné-Kodak. Easier and 
),000 much less expensive than most people think... 
| dis- whether you make your movies in magnificent full-color 
ool Kodachrome, or in crisp black-and-white. 
eras ” 
gher, Simple as snapshots —say hundreds of thousands 
Sy of home movie makers. And one roll or magazine of film 
night will get a whole week end’s fun—in action, in color—with 
les of no additional cost for finishing. 
f up, ° ° , . . 
es Complete movie service—Kodak, and Kodak alone, gives yin 
) thin all the equipment and service needed for best results: Ciné- 
dders Kodak, world’s most popular home movie camera; Ciné-Kodak 
we Film, finished without extra charge in any of Kodak’s world. 
Phe wide chain of processing laboratories: and Kodascope, the 
i ie projector that shows your movies simply and brilliantly. 
er Ask vour favorite Kodak dealer all about home movies with 
Wit Ciné-Kodak. Ask him also for a copy of Kodak’s new free 
— booklet, “Time to Make Movies Again.” Or you may write 
" test- direct to Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, \. Y. 
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HIGHBALL 
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DAIQUIRI THE COLLINS TH 
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FOR YOURS...THIS MELLOW MAGIC 


TRY THESE SOUTHERN COMFORT RECIPES 


(sf . *e 
(GF cg Ore 
1', ounces Southern 

Comtort 
Juice of ', lime 
No sugar 


Shake well with cracked 
ice 


(Cullens 


ligger Southern Comfort 

Juice '> lime or lemon 

lee and fill Collins glass 
with soda 

Garnish with 
lemon, orange and a 
cherry 


slice of 


Highball 
Jagger Southern Comfort 
ce 
Pill with Sparkling 
Water 


Mil fu lf 


Bruise mint in bottom 
of elass 

Add 2 ounces Southern 
Comlort 

Fill glass with fine ice; 
sur til frosted 

Add more ice and deco- 
rate with two sprigs 
ol mint 





Siu Ma Cs*7¢ Comfer 7 


‘ All drinks— tall ones, short ones—achieve a subtle 
superiority from the mellow magic of versatile, 
100 proof Southern Comfort —The Grand Old Drink 
of the South. The bottle booklet contains 


delightful, easy-to-mix recipes. Why wait? 


100 PROOF LIQUEUR 


a Mbit Jersatile Drink 


SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION, ST. LOUIS 3, MO, 


ae 


Sires, 


MINT 


“JULEP 
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Package by Cowan 


“I don’t think people think enough 
about who sits in the state legislature for 
them.” 

Louis G. Cowan, the big, bespec- 
tacled radio parent of the Quiz Kids and 
ex-OWI official, put his thoughts to work. 
The active result was the premiére last 
week of the radio program, Fighting 
Senator, a nine-week summer replace- 
ment for the Joan Davis Show (CBS, 
Monday, 8:30-9 p.m., EDT). 

The program’s purpose is rare in radio: 
It deliberately sets out to publicize accu- 
rately the importance of that virtually 
forgotten man of politics, the state sena- 
tor. In dramatizing the adventures of the 





Cowan, retiring but not retired 


mythical and amazing Sen. Jeff Tyler, 
Cowan is a smart enough showman to 
kowtow to the American public's em- 
phatic preference for entertainment first 
and enlightenment second. But he hopes 
his entertainment will suffice to arouse 
Americans from the “absolute community 
indifference to problems in the com- 
munity itself.” 

Publicity Wise: Cowan, who made a 
minor fortune in prewar radio, is in post- 
war radio simply because he can’t stay 
out. As a 1931 University of Chicago 
graduate, he was highly enthusiastic 
about the then new commercial radio. 
But as a surer moneymaker, he set up 
his own publicity business. Before long 
the Cowan office in Chicago listed among 
many clients such eminently respect- 
able and substantial ones as the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association and the 
Methodist Church. 

Looking for publicity outlets, Cowan 
turned quite naturally to his first love, 
radio. For the Tuberculosis Association 
instead of' relying on mere announce- 


ments, he had whole programs written 
around the plea for support. For the 


Methodists he concocted Heralds of Des- 
tiny, a show which dramatized the ex- 
periences of far-flung missionaries. 

Penny Foolish: Not until the late 
30s did it occur to Cowan that he was 
handing out free radio production ad- 
vice equal to that for which others were 
charging heavily. The result was an 
adjunct to his publicity business, a Cow- 
an radio packaging firm that eventually 
edged the Cowan publicity to the side- 
lines. The biggest program was the Quiz 
Kids. When it went on the air in 1940 
as a ten-week summer replacement, quiz 
shows were still a rarity. But the kids 
clicked and have never left the air. And 
they put Cowan on Easy Street. 

He left it only for a turn with Uncle 
Sam. In 1941 as the number of draftees 
grew and war became more and more 
of a possibility the Army set up a skeleton 
radio division and put in Ed Kirby, live- 
wire producer of the program Mr. Dis- 
trict Attorney, as its head. On Dec. 8, 
Colonel Kirby called Cowan, a 4-F, to 
Washington as his civilian assistant. 
There, Cowan was instrumental in start- 
ing Command Performance, the most 
famous of the shows produced for GI 
consumption only. 

By September 1942 Cowan transferred 
to the COI, later the OWI. In due course 
he was jumped to chief of OWI’s radio 
bureau and later to head of the New 
York office. Two months after V-J Day, 
Cowan turned in his badge and osten- 
sibly retired. But the radio bug was too 
much for him, and last January in New 
York he opened Louis G. Cowan, Inc.. a 
radio packaging firm, in a lavish suite 
once occupied, though less lavishly, by 
a few OWI employes. 

The new firm’s first product is Murder 
at Midnight, a transcribed whodunit 
currently heard over 30-odd stations. In- 
stead of following the customary radio 
routine wherein the packager takes all 


_the profits, Cowan splits with the show’s 


writer and director. 

State of the Nation: In preparing 
the firm’s second venture, Fighting Sena- 
tor, Cowan went to an extraordinary 
amount of trouble and expense. His first 
move was to hire a high-powered re- 
searcher to write a 4l-page booklet on 
the duties and requirements of each of 
the 48 versions of state senator. From it, 
Cowan and his writers contrived a com- 
posite senator—Jeff Tyler, a war hero who 
was propelled by popular opinion into 
politics. As such, he acts as all state 
senators should but probably never will. 

Senator Tyler will tackle a weekly 
problem, varying from last week’s ex- 
posé of conditions in some mental in- 
stitutions to a discussion of schoolteach- 
ers’ salaries. His arguments will be 


grounded in thorough and continuing 
research. 


With Fighting Senator on its feet 
and set for the summer, Cowan this 
week took on another big job. Dancer- 

















CAROLINA 





RIGHT UNDER 
YOUR NOSE! 


Look at South Carolina — 
discover an industrial fron- 
tier! Note how cheaply 
and quickly processed 
goods can be shipped by 
air, rail, highway or water 
to the great markets near- | 
by. Now look inside: South 
Carolina is still half-forest, 
an immense resource for 
the rayon, chemical, paper 
and furniture industries. A 
fertile agricultural state, 
with moderate tax and 
power rates; native-born, 
Yet it 
has not one crowded indus- 
trial city! 


dependable labor. 


Specific ques- 
tions? They'll be answered 
promptly, fully, accurately 
by State Research, Plan- 
ning & Development Board, 
Dept. G, Columbia, §S. C. 
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WHERE RESOURCES AND MARKETS MEET 
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SHIPPING IN STEEL 





Casks and barrels were used for centuries 
to transport precious liquids such as 
perfumes, wines and oils. Early casks are 


now collector's pieces. Many were elab- 


orately carved, some even set with precious 
stones. Today chemicals, oils, liquids and 
semi-solids, ordinary and rare alike, are 


transported safely and economically in 





Portrait in Steel of a Safe einen 


steel barrels and drums, of which J&L 
Steel Barrel Company makes many types 
for many new purposes. 

Alibaba or Olla clay jars, 5- to 40-gallon 
capacity, glazed inside, were used by 
the Ancients to preserve and transport 
olives, lard, salt meat, on long voyages. 
Decorating drums in painted color com- 
binations protects them from elements, 
advertises shipper’s product. 

Jaltainer, a new hermetically-sealed drum 
made of strong, tough steel, protects its 
contents against physical breakage, dust, 
moisture, tropical fungi, whether in 


transit by land, sea or air or during 
storage. This new container was developed 


during the war by the J&L Steel Barrel 
Company with the ATS Command. 


All J&L steel barrels and drums are made 
of J&L Controlled Quality steel. Three 
pieces are required—one is welded to 
form body, the other two, the head and 
bottom, are double-seamed to the body. 


20 years service is not unusual for J&L 
“Bayonne” galvanized steel bilged barrels. 


Complete line of J&L steel shipping con- 
tainers ranges in size from 10- to 6¢-gallon 
capacity. These steel drums, barrels and 
containers are designed for shipment of 
oil, grease, gasoline, chemicals, solid and 
semi-solid products. J&L Steel Barrel 
Company has plants of most modern type 
in Bayonne, N.J., Cleveland, Kansas 
City, New Orleans, La., Philadelphia, 
Port Arthur, Texas. 


J&L STEEL 


BARREL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. STEEL 


A SUBSIDIARY OF JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


SHIP IN SAFETY—SHIP IN STEEL 


J&L 
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Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc., a New York ad- 
vertising agency with a number of radio 
programs, hired the ambitious Cowan 


firm as its program consultant. 
Saal 


Free Air for Atheists 


For two years Robert Harold Scott 
pestered San Francisco radio stations. A 


mysterious man in his 50s, Scott talked 
rationally and intelligently, and hinted 
that he was a pensioned government 


employe. But he riled the stations with 


his persistent requests. He wanted air 
time—to preach atheism. 
In March 1945, angered by the stations’ 


stout refusal of his pleas, Scott filed a 


petition with the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission demanding that the 
licenses of stations KQW, KPO, and 


KFRC in San Francisco be revoked on the 
ground that they violated FCC regula- 


tions by refusing him time to speak in 
behalf of what he considered a contro- 


versial issue, 

For sixteen months little was heard 
from Scott or the FCC. In July, however, 
the commission quietly handed down 
what turned out to be a thundering de- 
cision. It denied Scott’s petition, but only 
because his single complaint naming three 
stations was insufficient cause for revok- 
ing their licenses. Otherwise, a unanimous 
FCC upheld the right of atheists to 
freedom of the air. 

The Tempest: The reaction of the 
nation’s press and clergy was split. 


Hearst’s New York Journal-American 
headlined a raging story: “FCC Approves 
Slur on Religion Over the Radio.” The 
Rev. Dr. Maurice $. Sheehy of Catholic 
University termed the decision “arrant 
nonsense.” Rabbi Solomon H. Metz of 
Washington declared the FCC “went too 
far afield.” Broadcasting Magazine, fre- 
quent spokesman for the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters and loyal opposer 
of most liberal FCC rulings, concluded 
a furious editorial: “Jot down July 1946, 
A.D. (in the year of Our Lord), as the 
day the FCC took jurisdiction over God.” 

A more favorable reaction came from 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, a leader of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. “An 
atheist,” he said, “has the same right to 
express his opinion as I have to express 
my opinion as a theist.” 

Most pleased by the FCC’s action were, 
of course, the atheists themselves. In 
New York, The National Liberal League, 
largest atheist organization in the country, 
announced that in the September issue of 
its magazine, The Truth Seeker, it would 
rally free-thinkers around Scott’s case. 
The league hopes to take advantage of 
the publicity Scott has received and 
provide enough complaints to force the 
FCC into action. 

And in California, Scott, who refuses 
to divulge his address to anyone, ap- 
peared at KPO and KQW last week and 
again demanded time to speak. KQW re- 
fused to talk to him pending investigation 
by its attorneys. KPO promised him a 
meeting at a later date. 




















Portal 


No oaken door guarded a treas- 


ure-filled cellar more carefully 
than the Lejon cork guards the 
flavor of its own white wine. 


Chateau Lejon, bottled at the win- 


ery, comes to you sealed with the 
bouquet that rh who drink enjoy. 


CALIFORNIA 
WHITE WINE 


Distributed by National Distillers Products Corp.,N.Y. 
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= Moscow Finds His Legs 


Once a desk man always a desk man. 


= For twenty years Henry I. Moscow of 
=S= The New York Post has been a classic 
ae example of this news-room axiom. Even 
—== J aw a teen-aged cub on The Brooklyn 
=== p 

_ Citizen, the Brooklyn-born Moscow 
eenmaees mixed copy reading with night assign- 
= ments and chasing fire:-engines. At 20 he 
== | took his first full-fledged rim job at $50 
a week, alongside graying veterans of 
The Washington Herald (now The 
Washington Times-Herald). Four years 


on the old New York American’s copy 


desk followed, then, in 1929, Moscow 
joined Roy Howard’s New York_Tele- 
gram, two years before it merged with 


The World. 


y At 26 Moscow had risen from the copy 
> desk to news editor of The World Tele- 
: gram. One day in 1936 his alert eye 
. spotted on The New York Times’s so- 
e ciety page a two-line item which said 
2 that King Edward VIII had been seen 


at the races with an American woman, 


Mrs. Wallis Simpson. Moscow's prod- 

ding cables to London produced the first 
J reports in the American press of the ro- 

mance that cost Edward his crown, 


Moscow moved down West Street to 


The Post’s news desk in 1939, joined the 


Army in 1942, and served in Italy with 


va ski and mountain troops. Mustered out 
at 40 a year ago, he went back to his edi- 


tor’s spotand added a not-so-kempt spade 
beard to his handsome handle-bar mus- 
tache. But the war had done something 
to Moscow: it gave him itching feet. One 
day he walked into Editor T. O. (Ted) 
Thackrey’s office and announced: “I’ve 
been a news editor for fifteen years. ’'m 
tired of it. I want to go on the street.” 

Last week, beard and all, a happier 

















N. Y. Post 


Moscow takes up where others begin 





























A dictating machine that’s 
made to your measure! 


Never before have your dictating needs been so fully met by one dictating machine. 
It can be fitted with microphones and controls exactly adapted to your personal needs! 


Of course, it also brings you all the other advantages of time-proved Dictaphone 
Electronic Dictation. You can dictate whenever you wish . . . without requiring the 
presence of your secretary. And while you talk your work away, she transcribes 
your letters, memos, reports . . . prevents your being disturbed .. . and has time to 
become a real executive assistant to you. 


Banished forever is time-wasting two-person dictation. You'll agree with execu- 
tives and secretaries throughout the nation— Dictaphone Electronic Dictation doubles 
your ability to get work done. 

Your local Dictaphone representative will be glad to demonstrate. Consult your 
puone book. Or write for descriptive literature. Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. 
C-81, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Dictaphone Cor- 
poration, Ltd., 86 Richmond Street, W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


Most Convenient Dictating Machine Ever Made 


It occupies no more desk area than a letterhead, but has all the familiar advan- 


tages of superb Dictaphone engineering. You choose how it shall be equipped, 
according to your needs: 


DESK MICROPHONE—Ideal for private office and for 
recording over-the-desk conversations, 

HAND MICROPHONE— Insures privacy and screens out 
surrounding noises. 

FOOT CONTROL— Leaves hands free for telephone, etc. 

HAND CONTROL—Permits moving around during dic- 
tation. 


CABINET STAND or DESK-TOP models, 


DICTAPHONE Chiteonte Dictiition 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronic and 
Acoustic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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Moscow was out on the street for The 
Post at a news editor’s salary. He does 
interviews and human-interest stories but 
shuns the politics his younger brother, 
Warren, likes and does so ably for The 


Times. The Post’s hard-boiled copy desk 


already deemed Moscow a lost soul. Once 
the wielder of one of the toughest pen- 


cils in town, Moscow now beefs in true 
reporter fashion th: at the desk cuts his 
prose too much. “Turncoat,” the Post 


desk sniffs. “Seems to make a difference 
where you sit,” Moscow says resignedly. 


ae 


lackaal bax Kacask 


>I Scripps “Tiow ara sty tise Ww ith- a “pC 


bh reminds his rondens of Westbrook 


Pegler in his gayer salad years. Ruark, 
strictly a product of the Scripps-Howard 
mill (Washington Daily News and NEA 


Service), came out of the Navy last fall 
and joined the Scripps-Howard Newspa- 


per Alliance in Washington with only 
one injunction from Walker Stone, his 
boss. “Hit the ball just once aw eek and 
you’ re on your Way up.” 


Since then Scripps-Howard editors 


have made split-page musts of such 
Ruark ribs as his recent scorcher on 
Broadway’s know-it-all columnists. A 
sample: “Stalin isn’t sick . . . Insiders say 


he’s been dead 44 vears . . . Get Gandhi 
to tell you what he said to Nehru . . . 


Victor Mature and Margaret O’ Brien 
eating ice-cream cones together s<= On 
the serious side, too, Ruark has been 


tops. His moving plea to cut out talk of 


a third world war—“Please, do we have 
te have another war so soon?”—voiced 
unspoken prayers of millions of veterans 


and drew a terrific load of fan mail. 
Last week, with both Hearst and The 


Saturday Evening Post after Ruark, Roy 





New York World-Telegram photo 
*Ruark: He’s got what it takes and he’s taking 


Howard made sure his find wouldn’t get 
away. He signed him up to a six year con- 
tract, with two year options, as an Alli- 
ance columnist. Ruark’s starting pay from 
his nineteen Scripps-Howard customers 


—$15,000 a year—plus a generous cut on 


syndication, promises to lift the recently 
$125-a-week columnist into the $50,000 
a year class. On Monday this week 
United Feature Syndicate, Inc., started 
to distribute Ruark to papers outside the 
Scripps-Howard family. Ten snapped up 
the column at once. 


Far a chary wh never darted anktohy 


4 newspaperial, Hath Cus bad wetttea 
—,, aa wan 4 
‘ RK \ kal . ~ Ss . \ 
LL LP arts a Saas " ee Her 4 
senior yeas, DE OOK ONE jONMAs? 
course, not with an eye on a newspaper 
career but “because my girl was in the 
class.” Ruark married another girl, the 


former Virginia Webb, of Washington. 
“She fed me when I was a $12 a week 


copy boy in Washington and she’s a 


lovely girl besides,” Ruark sighs. 
Copy Boy Makes Good: After grad- 

uation in 19385, Ruark worked briefly on 

a country weekly, didn’t like it, quit and 


went to sea, In 1936, he docked at Nor: 


folk, Va., with $4.25 and a bus ticket to 


Washington, the latter won in a crap 
game. In Washington, he took a copy 
boy’s job on The Star, at $12 a week, 


and eight months later went to The 


News in a like spot. Ruark went up fast 
to the newspaper’s top sports job, which 
he landed before he had ever seen a 
big league baseball game. 


] ‘ ‘ 
When war came, Ruark was writing 
features and covering Washington news 
for NEA. He got a Navy commission, 
served as commander of armed guards on 


munition ships in the North Atlantic and 


Mediterranean, and wrote his experiences 
for Collier’s and The Saturday Evening 
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Post. Later, he was press censor for Ad- 
miral Chester Nimitz and Admiral Sir 
Bruce Fraser’s British fleet in the Pacific: 
“I was the only two-striper who ever 
ranked an admiral,” Ruark chuckles. “I 
could and did tell him [Fraser] ‘no’ 
every morning.” 


Po 


Mouths of Babes 


On the theory that what embryo news- 
papermen like today may determine what 
you read tomorrow, Boston University’s 
school of journalism recently quizzed 145 
students on their reading habits. Here are 
some of the answers announced last 
week: 

( The students read an average of two 
newspapers a day. More than 100 pre- 
ferred the conservative rather than the 
sensational approach to news. Only ten 
favored liberal newspapers habitually. 
One said he read 22 papers daily. 

€ The lead front-page story regularly got 
the attention of 105 students; the re- 
mainder read it only occasionally, one 
only rarely. 

€ Only thirteen scorned comics; 81 read 
them regularly. 

(A heavy majority (95) found national 
news more interesting than local news. 


Only twenty shunned sports. No doubt 
they haven’t heard of the Red Sox, the 


report concluded in a burst of civic pride. 


oe 


The Sun Also Rises 

For weeks, Marshall Field’s Chicago 
Sun crusaded against higher living costs 
and fought hard for retaining price con- 


ral, On the morning that the QM aged, 


yy Suan vroclaiimed: “Ther (he 4g 


AU WR LGR GEASS 4 


wee oar 


MBP” APOLLO LAD LLEP LP EDEDE 2 LPLL LL PO ae 
19 UCD as A CENT WNW (NEW PICE-CUlt- 
trol legislation] has been acted on by 
Congress.” 

Last week, with an attenuated OPA 
revived, Field jumped the price of his 
Sun from 3 to 5 cents a copy. Higher pro- 


duction and distributing costs, Field ex. 


plained, citing especially the Canadian 
newsprint producers’ $6.80 hike in the 
price of newsprint, which brought the 
cost up to $73.80 a ton. (American pub- 


ishers are urging OPA to lift newsprint 


ceilings accordingly from the current $67 
a ton at port cities.) “A vast majority 
of newspapers . . . have preceded The 
Sun [in price boosts],” Field said. 


But The Sun's liberal readership cried 


“hypocrisy,” the paper’s normal daily 
sale of 358,568 dropped 15,000 on its 
frst day as a nickel product, and Col. 
Robert R. McCormick’s haughty and hale 


Chicago Tribune (circulation 1,026,164 


daily) lost no time in making capital of 
The Sun’s dilemma. Without, as usual, 
sO much as mentioning The Sun, The 


Tribune (which owns its own Canadian 
newsprint plant) dragged out onto page 


a familiar box. “3 cents for the Daily 
Tribune, pay no more,” The Tribune 


commanded, 
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is being built faster, 
thanks to the speed of 
AIR EXPRESS 


















Autos, radios, refrigerators — yes, all con- 


sumer goods are being made faster these 


days. And the time-gaining service rendered 


to industry by Air Express plays a vital role 
in this speed-up. 

When a plant needs scarce or critical mate- 
rial, tools, dies or machine parts, it needs 


them fast and — Air Express makes deliver Y 
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Specify Air Express-a Good Business Buy 



























































Shipments go everywhere at the speed of flight be- | eaves cur 22% swece 1943 Ww. 5.0) 

tween principal U. S. towns and cities, with cost Sam || 2 woe. | 5 tee. | 25 tee. | 40 ths. osimentel 

including special pick-up and delivery. Same-day 149 | $1.00 | $1.00] $1.00] $1.29 2.076 

delivery between many airport towns and Cities, 39 | 1.02] 1.18) 290) 308) 99% 

‘ ‘ ‘ 

Fastest air-rail service to and from 93,000 off-airline Ah 8 
rose | 197] 198] 768/ 12.28 30.70« 

communities in the United States. Service direct by 3300 | 145] 353| 1765] 2024] 706% 

air to and from scores of foreign countries in the 4 | 268 1942| 29.47 | 73.68 

world’s best planes, giving the world’s best service. NATIONAL ALSO REDUCED 




















GETS THERE 77ST 
Ask Today for the Time and Rate Schedule 
on Air Express. It contains helpful shipping 


information. Available UPON request, together 


with other information, at the local office of Air 
Express Division of Railway Express Agency, 
or at the local office of any Airline. 


Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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AVIATION: Round the World Within 90 Days 


The United States Army Air Trans- 


port Command flew round and round 
the world to help win the war. But 
until last week, no government ever 


had authorized round-the-world  transs 


port on a scheduled commercial basis. 
On Aug. 1 the Civil Acronautics Board 


made history. With President Truman's 


approval, it granted route certificates 
for the missing Pacific links in two 
round-the-world systems: 


€ Northwest Passage: Croil Hunter of St. 
Paul, Minn., 53-year-old president of 
Northwest Airlines, Inc., got the prize he 


had set his heart on—the right to fly the 
Great Circle route by way of Alaska and 
the Aleutian Islands to Tokyo and Shang- 
hai. To complete this global circle, Trans 
World Airlines received permission to ex- 
tend its North Atlantic route (NEws- 
WEEK, July 16, 1945) from its terminus 
at Bombay, India, to Shanghai. Northwest 
will have two routes to Anchorage, Alaska 
—from New York, Chicago, and Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul by way of Edmonton, and 


an over-the-water flight from Seattle. 
€ Pan American Circle: Pan Am now 


operates the only transpacific air service, 


from San Francisco and Los Angeles to 
Honolulu, Manila, and Hong Kong, and 
south from Honolulu to New Zealand. 


So that its Central Pacific lines can com- 


plete the circle, Pan Am was given five 
important route extensions: (1) a loop 


from Midway to Calcutta by way of 
Tokyo, Hong Kong, and Burma, (2) a 
connection between Manila and Cal- 
cutta, (3) a direct line from Honolulu 
to Wake Island, cutting off Midway, 
(4) a southern leg into the Dutch East 
Indies, from Hong Kong to Singapore 
and Batavia, and (5) another leg on 
its New Zealand line that will branch off 


. to Sydney, Australia. 


The race to make the first commercial 
round-the-world flight will be won with- 
in the next 90 days,, TWA, Northwest, 
and Pan Am agree. Jack Frye, TWA pres- 
ident, thought the first fight would start 


with TWA and end with Northwest, 
20,032 miles from New York to Paris, 


Cairo, Bombay, Calcutta, Shanghai, 


Tokyo, Anchorage, Edmonton, and New 
York. Outsiders guessed that the trip 
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would take four days and the ticket would 
cost about $2,000. The Air Transport 


Command has developed the necessary 
bases; the only likely delay will be in 


negotiating the necessary commercial 


landing rights. 
Loser in the CAB Pacific decision is 


Alaska Airlines, Raymond W, Marshall, 


board chairman, said that Alaskan de- 
velopment would be “extremely handi- 


capped” by the denial of the AA petition 
to provide service to Seattle and Chi- 


cago. The CAB answered this criticism 
in advance. If service to Alaska proves 


to be inadequate, it said, the board has 


ample authority to make immediate 
amends, because no international com- 


plications are involved. 


Significance 

The CAB decision puts Northwest Air- 

lines into the big league, making it a 

commercial overseas carrier for the first 

time. It also completes the demolition 
’ bf 

of Pan Americans overseas monopoly, 


which was begun last summer by the 
North Atlantic decision, which permit- 


ted TWA and American Overseas Air- 
lines to establish competing routes, and 


was continued this year when Ameri- 
can, Braniff, Eastern, and Western were 
given routes into Pan Am’s cherished 
territory in Latin America. Now. only 
one overseas route case, the South At- 
lantic, remains undecided. In that case, 


Pan Am may win, and thereby strengthen 
its leadership in Latin America. 


The CAB was told that if American 


airlines don’t soon start flying the cir- 
cuit into the Orient, British or Canadian 


lines will. One immediate goal is to ex- 
ploit the rapidly growing traffic with 
Alaska. The long-term goal is the one 
Marco Polo, Columbus, and other early 
explorers had in mind—a commercial link 


between what always have been two 


worlds, the West and the East. 





Constellation Comeback 


Faulty wiring caused the training- 
flight crash of a Lockheed Constellation 
last month near Reading, Pa, (NEWws- 
WEEK, July 22), the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration concluded last week from 
its investigation. Improve the wiring, pro- 
vide more fire protection, and the Con- 
stellations, grounded since the Pennsyl- 
vania crash, can fly again, the CAA de- 
creed, Lockheed engineers promised that 


several of the modified planes would 
fly before Labor Day. 


Mexican Melon 
An American-Mexican air conference 


in Mexico City that met to agree on new 
American-flag routes south of the border. 
and Mexican-flag routes north of the 
border, ended in failure July 27. The 
Mexican delegation held out for a 50-50 
split of schedules and passenger capacity 
in traffic between the two countries. 
Oswald Ryan, head of the American 
delegation, said this would be contrary 
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““Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 








EXIT HORSE SENSE? 


Has plain, common sense vanished from our 


highways along with the horse? Has the era of 


the horseless carriage become an era of blind 
recklessness? 
Let’s look at the record. In the past 35 years, 


over 800,000 men, women and children have 


been killed in auto accidents. Over twice as many 
American lives as were lost in two world wars! 

Traffic accidents have brought injury to 
28,000,000. An American casualty list 30 times 
as high as both world wars produced. A number 
equal to one-fifth of the present population of 
the United States. 

Three accidents will have happened in the 
time it takes you to read this message! 


Blame man for this senseless destruction. Man 
at the wheel. Driving too fast. Driving without 
thought. Taking too many chances, Ignoring the 
laws of safety. a. 

Only you—the motorist—can help to lessen 
this frightful toll. Make “caution” your watch- 
word every mile of the way. Do your part to 
save other people's lives—and your own! 

The wheel of your car is a wheel of chance. 


Handle it with care. 


= “« “« 








The wise motorist carries adequate liability insurance. 
It may be obtained from any Maryland agent or 


through your broker. Maryland Casualty Company, 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


THE MARYLAND 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers. 
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Style Tease: To strut the streets of London and Paris in the “Flight of 


‘ > , . . J . 
Fashion,” these New York models had to stay within the airline’s baggage quota of 
only 66 pounds while still doing justice to the designers of their wardrobes. 





to “free enterprise and regulated com- 
petition,” and walked out. 

Thomas E., Braniff of Dallas, president 
of Braniff Airways and of a Mexican line, 
Aerovias Braniff, S. A., wasn’t content to 
let the matter drop. Pan American Air- 
ways, he said, had torpedoed the con- 
ference to “perpetuate a monopoly.” Pan 
Am’s Mexican affiliate replied that the 
Mexican Government “never could tol- 
erate being controlled by a foreign cor- 
poration.” Braniff is considering an issue 
of stock in Aerovias Braniff for offering 
to the Mexican public, to place majority 
control in Mexican hands. 


Sal 


INDUSTRY: Halfway Report 


Net profits from industry and com- 
merce this year “should equal if not 
slightly exceed” the 1945 record, said 
The Federal Reserve Bulletin for July. 
But financial reports available last week 
cast doubt on this forecast. A National 
City Bank of New York tabulation of 


midyear «reports by 345 industrial com- 
panies showed a combined net income 


of $664,000,000 after taxes, a decline of 


8 per cent compared with income of the 


same companies in the first half of 1945, 


The bank warned that “current earnings 


- 


cannot be taken as a reliable measure 
of the probable postwar level” because 
of tax and reserve adjustments and un- 
certainty over production rates and prices. 

Although total earnings were cut down 
by strikes in steel, automobile, and 
electrical industries, two out of three com- 
panies showed increases in net income for 
the half year over 1945. Taxes were a big 
factor. Last year Federal taxes took 63 
per cent of net income before taxes; this 
year they took 34 per cent. 

Some individual comparisons from cor- 
poration reports: 


First half First half 
1946 1945 
General Motors $19,804,090 $110,957,383 
U S. Steel 24,138,541 32,153,373 
Du Pont 55,731,895 36,345,692 
Bethienem Stee? 19,251,645 15,737,591 
General Electric 5,980,179 24,793,533 
Union Carbide 24,657,976 19,519,593 
Republic Stee) 4,455,343 6,356,252 
Jones & Laughlin 3,156,544 4,371,013 
Youngstown S & T 4.304.543 4.007.947 
U.S. Rubber 9 906.886 7,121,720 
Armco 7,022,616 3,947,428 
AT&T 90,541,000 83,444,512 
Eaton 927.842 1.941.268 
Johns-Manville 941,228 2.858.614 
Libbevy-Owens-Ford 805,729 3,425.914 
Int. Bus. Machines 8,188,770 5,063,523 
Marshall Field 7.085.964 2,560,950 
Gillette 5,032,143 1,824,607 
Standard (Calif.) 31,254,061 36,853,079 
Standard (N. J.) 88,000,000 84,000.000 
Pittsburgh Plate 8.162.622 7.037.000 
Western Auto 3,668,726 549,204 


The steel- and auto-company earnings 
in 1946 were less favorable than the 


table indicates. Individual companies 
transferred from reserves this year the 


following amounts: General Motors, $21 - 


132,923; U.S. Steel, $28,299,80s:. 
Bethlehem, $11,000,000; General Elec- 


tric, $4,500,000; Republic Steel, $3,100,- 
000; and Jones & Laughlin, $4,000,000. 


> e e 
Who's a Capitalist? 
The public is wrong in believing that 
capital gets a bigger share of the cor- 
porate dollar than labor, said the Guar- 


anty Trust Co. of New York in its cur- 


_ Tent monthly survey.® 


To prove the point, the trust company 
cited Department of Commerce figures 


on what happened to the corporate dol- 


lar of 1944: employes, 61 cents; over- 
head, 11% cents; excise and sales taxes, 


5 cents; income taxes, 134 cents: and net 
profits, 9 cents. “The return to labor was 
nearly three times the retum to capital 
before income taxes and nearly seventy 
times the return after income taxes.” 

If faimess is measured by market 
value, as it must be in a free economy, 
the survey concludes, “an equal distribu- 
tion of total income [between capita] and 
labor] would be grossly unfair to labor.” 

Making an earlier analysis of financial 

rewards for capital and labor, the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, in its 
June Jetter, reported that stockholders 
outnumbered workers in 72 of the na- 
. > . ~ 
tion’s 100 largest corporations. These 79 
corporations had 4,082,805 shareholders 
in 1945, an increase of 17 per cent in 
the last ten years, and 2,925,449 em- 
ployes. The ratio was 1.4 shareholders 
to each employe. Total payrolls averaged 
$2,880 per employe for the year. Divi- 
dends paid were less than 12 per cent 
of wages, and less than half of taxes. For 
every employe, on the average, there 
was a capital investment which amounted 
to $9,300. 

The National City found a similar re- 
lationship in eight large railroad and 
public-utility companies with a ratio of 
1.2 shareholders to each employe. Wages 
and salaries last year were nine times as 
large as dividends. 

Among individual companies, General 
Motors had 345,940 employes last year 
and 425,657 shareholders. The Packard 
Motor Car Co., at one extreme, had 10.4 
shareholders for every employe. The 
Douglas Aircraft Co., at the other ex- 
treme, had only one shareholder for 
every 3.08 employes. 


Significance 


There is duplication in shareho)der 
totals of the 72 companies, because many 
individuals own stock in more than one 
company. However, an__ institutional 
sharehclder, who might represent hun- 
dreds of individuals, was counted only 
once. Therefore, the totals are fair ap- 
proximations, 

In the background of every labor de- 
mand for more money is the feeling that 





*It defined this dollar as value added by corpora- 
tions, excluding material and services bought outside: 
it defined labor as all personnel, including high- 
salaried executives, 
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THE MATCHLESS BOURBON OF OLD KENTUCKY 
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No stranger in the finest of homes, 
Kentucky Tavern plays an equally 
gractous part in the hospitality of 
the most exclusive clubs in 
America. This great Bourbon of — ‘ 
Old Kentucky has been the pride ) 


of one family for 3 generations. 
Glenmore Distilleries Company, 


Louisville, Kentucky 
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In the hands of a man with a needle 


The golden voice of a diva... the 
music of a concert pianist... are in 
the hands of a man with a needle. 

But he does more than listen to 
the music! He sees it... sees the 
music make a needle dance before 
it goes on the air. By controlling 
the dance of the needle he controls 
the show. He keeps the program 
“on level” to assure uniform qual- 
ity in the broadcast that you hear. 

At Aleoa, we, too, have men with 


e 


an eye on a needle... “running 
the show” for quality control. They 


are masters of the mills that roll 


aluminum sheet for making pans 
and planes and trains. 

An electric gauge measures the 
thickness of inch of the 
broad, endless, aluminum ribbon. 
If there is a hair’s breadth differ- 
ence in gauge, a needle sways on a 


every 


dial. ‘The operator makes swift ad- 
justments and the needle steadies. 

Out of the mill rolls sheet that is 
right... not too thick, not too thin 
.. for the makers of pans, planes, 
or trains. This dependably uniform 
aluminum sheet means their pro- 
duction can flow smoothly and their 


product can turn out right, day 
after day, vear in and year out. 

This continuous quality control 
... this CARE-HOW we make your 
aluminum . .. extends from the 
mines to our shipping platform. 
Beyond there, Aleoa places at your 
disposal the richest fund of alumi- 
num experience in the world... 
58 years of knowledge about why 
and where and how to use alumi- 
num most profitably. 

ALUMINUM ComMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1735 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, 
Penna. Sales offices in 53 cities. 


ALCOA rinst in ALUMINUM. 
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labor represents the majority and capi- 
tal the minority. The Guaranty Trust 
and National City studies reveal clearly 
that in most large corporations, at least, 
the opposite is true. The rising num- 
ber of individual shareholders implies 
that the war-stimulated prosperity of 
the last few years has turned many a 
laborer into a capitalist. 


Pom 


INSURANCE: Out of Debt 


Stewart McDonald, board chairman 
and president of the Maryland Casualty 
Co. since 1939, last week completed a 
seven-year job: getting out of debt to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. The 
Maryland raised $24,013,113 by issuing 
new preferred stock, took $6,887,511 out 
of its treasury, and paid the principal and 
interest on $30,000,000 of RFC loans. 
Voting control, held by the RFC since 
1934, was returned to the Maryland 
stockholders. 


PP 


DRUGS: 35-Year Payoff | 


A merger called Drug, Inc., was organ- 
ized in 1930, eight months after the great 
stock-market crash.. It was a_ holding 
company operated by top executives of 
the Bristol-Myers Co., Life Savers, Inc., 
Sterling Products, Inc., the United Drug 
Co., and the Vick Chemical Co. By 1933 
the merger looked unwieldy even to its 
organizers. H. Smith Richardson, chief 
executive of Vick’s, suggested it be un- 
merged. It was. 

en, in his 1933 message to stock- 
holders, Richardson noted that Vick’s 
had continued to prosper in the midst of 
depression. But he also noted some high- 
voltage worries. Scientific developments 
can hurt the public’s acceptance of trade- 
marked goods: some day even Vick’s 
VapoRub, which had become big-time 
business during the “flu epidemi¢ of 
1918, might be out of date. Besides, any 
business may have a life cycle parallel 
to that of its management. It will grow 
in youth, prosper nm middle age, slow 
down in its dotage, and finally: expire. 

By 1940 Richardson had found an an- 
swer to this dilemma. He brought out a 
three-point, perpetual 35-year plan, 
aimed at the kind of ambitious organiza- 
tion that Drug, Inc., had set out to be: 
(1) New products would be added to 
keep cashing in on Vick’s good will and 
merchandising experience; (2) other 
companies would be acquired to supple- 
ment established earning power, and (3) 
new executive manpower would be 
pumped into Vicks organizational veins 
every year. The 35-year plan will always 
have 85 years to go. Today it looks 
ahead to August 1981. By 1950 it will 
be reaching toward 1985, and so on. 
Richardson, who freely admits that no 
one can be sure how the plan will: work 
out, and that many of the details still are 
in the try-out stage, hit on 35 years be- 


cause he figured that was the maximum _ 


length of time any executive would be 
active. His idea is to provide always for 
their successors. 

The Pick for Vick’s: New products 
and new companies have been gathered 
in with very little fanfare. Starting with 
the Old Vick line of palliatives for the 
common cold—94,000,000 packages were 
sold in 71 countries last year—Vick’s has 
built up to 1,883 items. Vick’s owns 
Prince Matchabelli perfumes, Seaforth 
toiletries for men, Vitamins Plus, Merrell 
pharmaceuticals, and Baker chemicals, 
among others. 

But the keystone of the plan is the 
picking and developing of executive tal- 


‘ent. Richardson has deliberately over- 


staffed his organization with able execu- 





H. Smith Richardson of Vick’s 


tives, and he is looking for more. Each 
July about 30 young men are started 
through a fifteen-month training cycle in 
advertising and merchandising. They start 
at $162 a month plus living expenses, are 
raised to $190 in six months, and gradu- 
ate into junior executives at $200 to $325. 
Some can look forward to eventual senior- 
executive jobs at $30,000 to $100,000 
a year. 

Richardson tells each senior executive 
that it’s part of his job to find and train 
an understudy potentially better than 
himself. It’s the hardest job any man has 
to do, he explains, “because it runs coun- 
ter to human nature. No human being 
likes to have his importance reduced.” 
Richardson gets around human nature by 
convincing his top men that their value 
to the company will increase if they find 
superior understudies. Bonuses, incentive 
pay, pensions, and in some cases, life 
contracts, help create an “inside climate” 
of security. 

From Croup Salve Up: Father of 
the Vick Chemical Co. was Lunsford 
Richardson Sr., whose family fortunes in 
North Carolina had been ruined by the 
Civil War. With $600 saved from his 




















































































































Faithful, down to the last rivet head... 
This model American Flyer railroad 
coach by A. C. Gilbert Mfg. Co. 
demonstrates how beautifully you can 
reproduce the most intricate designs 
and surface detail... with Monsanto 
Plastics. 


With molded plastics you get materials 
and methods that provide mass pro- 
duction of third dimension detail that 
is unmatched in perfection or economy 
by metal stampings, die casting, forging 
...-ormachining. (Remember, you pay 
for designing skill in plastic moldings 
just once ...in the original die.) 



























































Such clean fidelity is more than a tech- 
nical achievement ...it’s a proved 
sales-producer...in toys, personal 
accessories, writing instruments, art 
objects, premiums of all kinds. 























Lystron* and Fibestos,* Monsanto’s 
injection molding plastics, offer you the 
ability to take real punishment, a full 
range of beautiful colors, and genuine 
economy. Other Monsanto Plastics 
offering this same faithful reproduction 
in combination with other properties 
are also available. Complete data on 
request: MONSANTO CHEMICAL Com- 
PANY, Plastics Division, Springfield 2, 
Massachusetts. In Canada, Monsanto 
Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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salary as a schoolteacher, he bought a 
drugstore in Selma, N.C., where his sister 
had married Dr. Joshua Vick. Richardson 
and Dr. Vick developed “Vick’s Croup 
and Pneumonia Salve,” now VapoRub. 
In 1905 Vick’s Family Remedy Co. began 
business with capital of $8,000. In the 
last 41 years the founder’s sons, H. Smith 
Richardson and Lunsford Richardson Jr., 
have built the business up to total assets 
of more than $20,000,000. 

On the face of things, Vick’s had been 
getting along all right without a 35-year 
plan. Since 1933, when net sales were 
$8,252,656 and net earnings $2,339,296 
(including $896,550 from other com- 
panies in Drug, Inc.), net earnings have 
exceeded $2,000,000 in every one of the 
thirteen years. While sales have more 
than tripled since the plan was adopted 
in 1940, profits have held pretty steady, 
at $2,200,000 to $2,800,000 a year. The 
obvious conclusion would be that the 
Richardsons have thought up a lot of 
hard work and worry for precious little 
net gain. But a “cross-country thinker” or 
an “unusual mind,” as H. Smith Richard- 
son is fond of calling his smart subordi- 
nates, thinks ahead. 

The present outlook is bright. For the 
nine months ended last March 31, net 
earnings were estimated at $3,261,873, 
more than in any full year previously. 
Sales volume, according to last reports 
of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, is up to a rate of $38,000,000 a 
year. Vick’s VapoRub, still the backbone 
of company profits, is being made in 
Australia, South Africa, Canada, Mexico, 
Spain, Colombia, Argentina, Chile, and 
Belgium. Vick Brand Vapour-Rub is 
made in England. The company owns a 
seventeen-story office building in New 
York City as an anchor against possible 
shortage of executive space. It has more 
executives than even its ambitious plan 
can use. 

One bug hidden in the 35-year plan 
could be this surplus of executives. Like 
a racehorse that is put out to pasture, 
an executive without big jobs to do may 
get restless and occasionally jump the 
fence. 

Perhaps judgment on the 35-year plan 
ought to be delayed until 1975—after its 


first 35 years. By then, executives trained * 


by the 1946 trainees will be in control. 


oa 


MOVIES: Deal With Rank 


“Uncle Carl” Laemmle, the onetime 
clothing clerk from Oshkosh, Wis., who 
built up Universal Pictures, got caught 
in the cash shortage of the early ’80s and 
finally sold out in 1936. Universal’s head 
man since then has been J. Cheever 
Cowdin, a hard-muscled, hard-headed 
investment banker who went to Holly- 
wood by way of Wall Street. 

The golden voice and winning smile 
of Deanna Durbin helped Cowdin re- 
convert the new Universal into produc- 
tion:at a profit. Current assets also in- 





Movie Lend-Leasers: Rank of Britain... 


clude Abbott and Costello, Yvonne De- 
Carlo, and Donald O’Connor. 

The Universal distributing subsidiary, 
through its own network of companies, 
does business in 72 foreign countries. 
But Universal has remained tied to a 
policy of “B” pictures and Western thrill- 
ers for the comic-book crowd. 

In an effort to break away from cheap 
pictures, Cowdin went to London re- 
cently and talked business with J. Arthur 
Rank, the British producer who already 
had gained a foothold in America by 
financial teamwork with Robert R. Young 
(NEewsweEEK, Jan. 7). Last week Cowdin 
and Rank announced Universal's new 
setup: Universal absorbed International 
Pictures Co., Inc., and turned over all 
production to its 43-year-old production 
genius, William Goetz, who was Darryl 
Zanuck’s right-hand man at Twentieth 
Century-Fox before organizing Interna- 





Acme Photos 
.«- and Cowdin of Universal Pictures 


tional two years ago. He'll start right out, 
said Cowdin, to make 25 top pictures 
for Universal “the first year,” and there 
will be no more Westerns cluttering up 
the Universal lot. 

Universal will distribute Rank’s pic- 
tures in the United States—without inter- 
fering with Rank’s previous tie-in with 


.Eagle-Lion films—and Rank will dis- 


tribute Universal pictures in Britain. 


Por 


COTTON: Plenty at a Price 


Under existing law the OPA is obliged 
to fix ceiling prices on cotton goods to 
allow a fair profit margin above parity or 
the current price of raw cotton, which- 
ever may be higher. To meet this require- 
ment the cotton-goods industry had asked 
for a 20 per cent boost over its June 
prices. The OPA offered 10 per cent. 

In Washington last week the industry 
and the OPA reached a compromise for 
August production only—an average boost 
of 16 per cent for all cotton goods. The 
“current price” of raw cotton is not to 
be calculated at the latest market figure, 
as the industry wanted it to be, but on 
the basis of the June. 23-July 22 average. 

At NEwsweEEk’s request, OPA statis- 
ticians made these educated guesses on 
how the new formula would affect retail 
prices of some low-priced items: 


June 1939 June 1946* Aug. 1946 
Men’s work shirts 95 $1.87 $2.02 


Men’s business shirts 1-39 2.57 2.72 
Men’s union suits 1.19 1.82 2.00 
Men’s undershirts 35 .63 .69 
Men’s undershorts .35 -17 .82 
Men’s pajamas 1.39 3.66 3.88 
Men’s socks +25 .36 .40 
Women’s house dresses 1.00 2.64 2.90 
Sheets 1.09 2.10 2.44 


Abandoning the old maximum-average- 
price regulation (MAP) in the new OPA 
act may raise average prices about 5 per 
cent, the OPA calculates, on top of boosts 
caused by other factors. Producers no 
longer have to maintain production of 
lower-priced goods. But there’s a bright- 
er side: It is generally agreed that higher 
prices will mean the early return of many 
scarce items to department-store shelves. 
Men’s shirts already have come back, and 
by early next year, there should be a buy- 
er’s market in soft goods. 


oJ 


SILVER: Ceiling Up 


Some mgs brides of ‘1946 are still 
waiting for their wedding silver. The 
silverware shortage has not only been ap- 
parent to shoppers; it has crippled in- 
dustrial users—the manufacturers of 
photographic material, electrical goods, 
alloys, engine bearings, and jewelry. The _ 
trouble has been price. 

Unlike prices of most other mineral 
products, the price of silver was held 
steady throughout the war, at 71.11 cents 
an ounce. In three years—1941 to 1944— 
about three-fourths of the 4,542 American 
silver mines closed down because they 





*OPA ceiling prices. Actually, only limited quan- 
tities of such goods at these prices were available to 
the buying public in June 
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It can kill a man! 


Maybe you think only an imagi- 
nary foe can fall before your lad’s 
toy Tommy gun. But when Junior 
leaves it lying on steps or side- 
walk, it becomes a deadly weapon 


in reality. Someone passing by may 


trip on it and be injured seriously 
—even fatally. And then you may 


Gutted by fire 


Production and earnings stop— 
but ot income if Hartford Busi- 
ness Interruption Insurance was 
carried covering earnings against 
loss by fire or other specified 
causes. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company - Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


face a costly damage suit. 
Hundreds of everyday occur- 
rences like this can get you into 
serious trouble. But there’s ove way 
to keep safe—Hartford’s Compre- 
hensive Personal Liability Insur- 
ance. It gives you $10,000 worth of 
protection for as little as $10 a year! 


Bike wrecks car! 


A swerve, a crash...and who’s go- 
ing to pay for the wrecked car? If 
you're that child’s parent, it may be 
you... unless you're covered by 
Harstford’s Comprehensive Per- 
sonal Liability Insurance. 


Unfinished symphony? 


Musical instruments usually cost considerable 
money. Protect this investment with Hart- 
ford Musical Instrument Insurance, in the 
companies that write “practically every form 
of insurance except personal life insurance.” 


Step on it...but gently! 


There’s dynamite in the accelera- 
tor! Better take it easy! Protect 
yourself with Hartford Automo- 
bile Insurance. It covers damage 
suits, fire, theft, collision ...and 
pays your own and passengers’ 
medical expenses, too! 











/ quan- Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
able to 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance Hartford 15, Conn. 
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WALL STREET 


Not by Bread Alone 


Empty bakery shelves — following 
wartime shortages in other foods—have 
brought home to many an American, as 
never before, the importance of the 
traditional “staff of life.” Yet bread is 
only one important product of the na- 
tion’s number one business, Annual 
volume $44 billion retail. However, its 
very size, importance and variety make 
this modern industry one of the most 
difficult to understand. 

To provide investors with the neces- 





sary background to evaluate this vital 


PIERCE TENNER & BEANE 
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- » + Food heads the list 
enterprise, the nationwide investment 
firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane has issued ‘“‘Foops — 1946*.” 
Delving into particulars, this booklet 
examines in detail six important seg- 
ments of the industry, provides indi- 
vidual analyses of 35 leading companies 
and brief pertinent facts on 23 others. 
Also included: Table showing principal 
brands of 33 prominent companies. 

Pointing out that six million farms, 

worked by eleven million people, sell 
$22 billion worth of cash crops and 
stock each year, the booklet goes on to 
reveal that over 1 million individuals 
process this vast bulk of goods, receive 
some $1.7 billion in wages each year. 
(To run transport, staff the retail 
stores: another 3% million workers. 
Payroll: $10 billion.) 
. Despite these impressive figures, 
America’s food industry may have just 
begun to grow. Notes “Foops—1946” 
—new processes and war-changed eat- 
ing habits plus more people with more 
money to spend than ever before have 
resulted in giving the industry a green 
light for expansion. Not starry-eyed., 
however, “Foops — 1946” hastens to 
emphasize that only with a return of 
normal amounts of raw food to market 
will it be possible to know what the full 
demand really is. 





*For your copy of “Foops—1946,” without cost 
or obligation, address your request to: Department 
“NW,” Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 
Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


—_ 
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couldn’t meet their advanced operating 
costs. Since 1942 domestic silver produc- 
tion has been less than the amount of 
silver used in coinage by the United 
States mints. 

On July 31 President Truman signed 
into law a compromise silver bill, raising 
the Treasury’s buying price for silver to 


90.5 cents an ounce, and its selling price. 


to 91 cents. Everybody hoped the new 
price would reopen the silver mines and 
perhaps bring across the border some 
Mexican silver that had been held waiting 
for Congress to act. But the best silver 
source remained the Treasury. 

Secretary John W. Snyder said 50,000,- 
000 ounces were available for sale now— 
on that amount the government would 
make a tidy profit of $10,000,000 above 
the old price—and another 50,000,000 
ounces would be available within another 
year. The Treasury hasn’t yet reclaimed 
the 16,000 tons—470,000,000 ounces—of 
silver loaned to wartime aluminum-re- 
duction plants for use instead of copper 
as heavy electrical conductors. 


~~ 


OIL: Big Inch on the Block 


Contrary to what most oilmen had ex- 
pected, gigantic pipelines, built as a war 
measure, had provided cheap transporta- 
tion. Big Inch, the $78,500,000 line from 
Longview, Texas, to Bayway, N. J., 
moved crude oil at an average cost of 
6.9 cents a barrel. Little Big Inch, the 
parallel “products” line that cost $67,300,- 
000, moved gasoline and lubricating oil 
at an average operating cost of 11 cents 
a barrel. Wartime tanker rates from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the New York-Phila- 
delphia area were 43 cents for crude oil 
and 40 cents for gasoline. The rail rates 
were $2.21 and $2.47. 

But when wartime control of the oil 
business ended, Gulf-to-Atlantic transport 
of oil and gasoline resumed its normal 
course—by tanker. And when the War 
Assets Administration opened bids for 
lease or purchase of Big Inch in Wash- 
ington July 31, no big company ventured 
a bid, although a few well-known oilmen 
were among the sixteen individuals 
and corporations submitting offers. 

One reason was that the big lines, to 
operate economically and to satisfy gov- 
ernment requirements, would have to as- 
sume the status of common carriers, and 
few oilmen wanted to operate on that 
basis. The WAA favors keeping the big 
lines as petroleum carriers; it will analyze 
the bids with that in mind. 


——_ 


PRODUCTS: What’s New 


Spud Diggers: The Caterpillar Tractor 
Co. and.the New Holland Machine Co. 
have rival potato-digging machines. 

Defroster: A method for coating plane 
windshields and windows with a trans- 
parent film conductor of electricity, thus 
dispelling mist or frost, has been de- 
veloped by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
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Co. The coating, called “Nesa,” picks up 
current from bus bars at the edge of the 
windows. 

Metal Awnings: Window awnings of 
aluminum, enameled in white or colors 
to match the house and equipped with 
ventilating louvers, are being marketed 
by the Kool-Vent Metal Awning Corp. 
of America, Pittsburgh. 

Baby Meat: In Chicago, Swift & Co. 
introduced two new lines of canned 
meats for infants and children. 

Put-Together Furniture: Module furni- 
ture, which is designed by Morris Sand- 
ers and built by the Mengel Co. of 
Louisville, went on the market last week. 
A variety of cabinets, chests, and book- 
cases can be assembled from units built 
in dimensions that are multiples of 6 
inches. The only tool needed is a screw- 
driver or coin to tighten assembly bolts. 

Glass Shoes: For try-on purposes, dem- 
onstrator shoes having transparent plastic 
uppers are built by Step Master Shoes, 
Inc., of Greenup, Ill. 

Folding Crutch: Single-shaft, folding 
crutches are being made by the Alumi- 
num Folding Crutch Co. of Los Angeles. 

Vacuum Grass Cutter: A power mower 
using electric line current has been named 
the Vak Lawn Shaver by its manufac- 








Now you can vacuum your lawn 








Sacker of the New Holland spud combine 





Whether you manufacture, buy or sell... 
here’s a good point! 


i. - 


Nan’ 


Oil Burners equipped with é 
Webster Electric Fuel Units and Transformers 


Insure Trouble-Free Performance! 


HERE’S WHY: WEBSTER ELECTRIC FUEL UNITS 
have proved their value as a part of top oil burner per- 
formance because of their outstanding servianebility. 
Those experiencing their efficient operation, and know- 
ing the little care required, are their best boosters. 


Webster Electric Fuel Units are easy to clean and have 
smooth accurate pressure adjustment with positive, 
clean cut off. Constructed from sound basic design by 
pioneers in the field, they are made with few movable 
parts, and are noted for their long life. 


HERE’S WHY: WEBSTER ELECTRIC TRANS- 
FORMERS lay claim to top quality with the backing 
of years of satisfactory customer performance. De- 
ndable ignition at all times is assured. They have 
een so satisfactory over a period of years that today 
they are used as a favorable selling point for those 
burners that carry them as original equipment. 


Webster Electric Transformers come in three compact 
sizes that meet the requirements of practically all oil 
burner installations. 


Webster Electric Company does not manufacture oil burners, only the above incor- 
ated parts. Their use in new design or for replacement results in trouble-free oil 
urner efficiency. If you manufacture oil burners, if _ are buying oil burners, or if 


te are selling oil burners, you are assured the best w 


en you specify Webster Electric 


uel Units and Transformers. Write today for bulletin FU-20A. 
Fuel Units are manufactured in Canada by Canadian Acme Screw & Gear, Ltd., 207 Weston Road So., Toronto 9, Can, 
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Export Dept. 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16),N. Y. Cable Address "ARLAB” New York City 
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Dealing an Obligation" 








Shangri-La Apartments, Santa Monica, Calif., an example 
of the beauty and durability of architectural concrete con- 


struction, contains 62 living units. Wm. E. Foster, of Beverly 
Hills, architect, H. C. Whittlesey, structural engineer. 





CONCRETE’S LOW ANNUAL COST 


HELPS CUT OPERATING EXPENSE 
FOR APARTMENT OWNERS 


ONCRETE is ideally adapted to the construction 
of attractive, firesafe apartment buildings so 
urgently needed to provide modern housing facilities 
in hundreds of communities. 
Concrete construction is economical because it com- 
bines both architectural beauty and great structural 
strength in one material. 


LOW MAINTENANCE COST 


The enduring strength and weather-resistance of con- 
crete keep maintenance expense at a minimum. 

These advantages of concrete apply equally well to 
schools, hospitals or industrial plants for which con- 
crete meets every essential requirement. 


LOW ANNUAL COST 


For all construction, concrete’s first cost plus low 
maintenance expense and long life, assure low annual 
cost, the true measure of economy—vital to owners 
from an investment standpoint. 

Members of our technical staff will gladly assist 
architects and engineers in getting the maximum 
advantages of concrete for apartment buildings or 
any essential construction. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 8b-63, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of 
concrete... through scientific research and engineering field work 
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turer, Albin-Koch Industries of Los Ange- 
les. Suction like that of a household 
sweeper makes the grass blades stand 
up to be clipped. A detachable bag col- 
lects the clippings. 


~~ 


NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stock Market: By Aug. 3, the stock 
market had more than recovered the 


ground it lost the week before. The 
Dow-Jones industrial average for the 


week was up 5.10 to 202.82; rails, up 
1.46 to 62.63; utilities, up 1.26 to 41.50. 

Retail Sales: Dun & Bradstreet re- 
ported that retail sales volume gained 


slightly last week over the week before, 
because price boosting had counteracted 
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Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 


the seasonal trend downward. Dollar 
volume was up nearly 25 per cent above 
the corresponding week last year. 

Personnel: Homer L. Ferguson re- 
signed as president of the Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. after 31 
years, continuing as board chairman. 
Roger Williams was elected executive- 
committee chairman and J. B. Wood- 
ward Jr., president .. . . Charles O. Coz- 
zens was elected president of the Ameri- 
can Optical Co. Rear Admiral 
Lawrence B. Richardson is new executive 
assistant to the president of the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. . . . Rear Admiral H. B. 
Miller also left the Navy, to become TWA 
vice president for public relations . . . 
The Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. elected 
F. J. Emmerich president . . . The U.S. 
Steel Corp. named J. Lester Perry as- 
sistant to the president, Charles R. Cox 
president of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., and John E. Goble president of 
the National Tube Co. 
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s LABOR TRENDS 


~3/ 


The CIO’s national emergency confer- 
ence called for mid-August is another step 
in Phil Murray’s program to get wage 
increases without a wave of strikes. 

All forces within the CIO will participate, 
including vice presidents, presidents of 
affliated internationals, and top leaders 
of the CIO-PAC. 


President Truman and government econ- 
omists will be told that, despite buyers’ 
strikes and the reconstitution of the OPA, 


the shrinkage in “real wages” is causing 


unrest among the CIO rank and file and 
that strikes are bound to follow unless 


some government formula is developed 
to “balance” wages and prices. 


Tension at Oak Ridge is mounting toward 
the danger point as workers in the three 
huge atomic-energy plants prepare to bal- 
Jot on union affiliation Aug. 20-29. 

Army security officers retain a veto over 
protests which may be lodged by either 
the AFL Atomic Trades and Labor Coun- 


cil or the CIO Atomic, Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee. 


The National Labor Relations Board nor- 
mally would hold: a hearing on such pro- 
tests but in this case, because of security, 
Army permission must be obtained first. 


Rivalry is heated between the two labor 
factions and NLRB officials concede that 
protests probably will be made. Should 
the Army refuse to allow hearings a spon- 
taneous strike might develop. 


Work stoppage at the Oak Ridge plants 
would be dangerous because of the proc- 
esses employed there, and the Army is 
preparing to keep the machinery in op- 
eration no matter what happens. 


Other NLRB precedents are being 
broken in the Oak Ridge elections. 


Ballot boxes, with a few exceptions, will 
be placed on company property .and, 
since only zecurity-cleared employes are 
allowed on the premises, no full-time 
union employes will be allowed to serve 
as watchers. 

Neither side will be given a certified list 
of employes until a week before the elec- 
tions and, though the “bargaining unit” 
has been set up on an industrial-union 
basis, professional, scientific, technical, 
and supervisory workers will be barred 
from participation because of objections 
made by the Army. 


Selection of Ewan Clague to head the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, which would 
play an important part in any government 
plan to “balance” wages and prices, has 
met with complete approval by research 
staffs of both major labor federations. 























- THERE... he sees it 
A-O Polaroid* Day Glasses filter blinding, reflected 


glare ... enable him to see details clearly, without 
strain. These scientific glasses also absorb ultra- 


violet (sunburn) rays, admitting only useful light. 
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GLARE - she doesn't 


Why is she missing so much? It’s because she’s 
never discovered how A-O Polaroid Day Glasses cut 


reflected glare... Ask your dealer for a demonstra- 
tion and begin to enjoy the world outdoors! 








Only AO Polaroid Sun Glasses 
FILTER REFLECTED GLARE 


AO Polaroid Day Glasses... $1.95 


American @ Optical 


F COMPANY 
World's Largest Makers of Ophthalmic Materials 


®T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Polaroid Corp. 
































Is 55.1% 


Urban 


IN Indiana the cornfields of lowa 
meet the steel mills of Pennsyl- 
vania. The State’s economy is ex- 
cellently balanced between indus- 


»y dnd Dppreudrure, ttakiag lor a 
WISN)» Dba) protects agaiast 


A2qypressiti]ans. 


Note that the greater percentage 


' ' ! 
of Indiana's citizens live in cities 
and towns. This rise in urban as 
against rural population has been 
steady and healthy, as a State orig- 


inally agricultural has increased 


its industrial production. The rea- 
sons for this increase in manufac- 
turing are numerous and logical; 


among the most important of them 


is that Indiana is handy to every- 


thing you need in your business. 
Add to that a favorable labor sit- 


uation, and you will see why you 


should consider Indiana as your 
industrial home. 


INDIANA 


_ Your LOGICAL 
\ Industrial Location 
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Catholicate of the West 


Scattered through the Christian world 
there are many small denominations un- 
affiliated with any organized church. Re- 
cently such a group in California, mem- 
bers of the Ancient Christian Fellowship, 
merged with a small sect in New York 
called the Apostolic Episcopal Church. 
Thus it became part of the American 
branch of the Catholic Apostolic Church, * 
an English communion linked with the 
Eastern Orthodox churches. 

The American merger was possible 
because both groups share the same 
doctrines, differing very little from those 
of the Eastern Orthodox churches. Con- 
forming to Orthodox practice, the liturgy 


is spoken in the language of the people, 





hence in English in the United States. 














Wageid Prelate: Last week the new 
leader of the merged Apostolic Episcopal 
Church in the United States returned 
from England, where he was consecrated 
Mar (Lord or Patriarch) David I. He is 
Wallace David de Ortega Maxey, a 44- 


year-old former Protestant Episcopal min- 
ister. Unpaid as Mar David I, he earns his 


living from his wholesale ceramics busi- 
ness. Mar David holds the church’s high- 
est American office—equal to that of a 
Roman Catholic Cardinal—and governs 
the western half of the church, centered 
in Los Angeles. Bishop Arthur Wolfort 


soaks, who is hood os sho oviginad Aor 
(clic Episcopalians, governs (he eastern 


half from Long Island. 


The English parent organization, the 
Catholic Apostolic Church, claims that i 


is descended from the Ancient Celtic 
Church which was established in Glas- 
tonbury in the first century. The Cath- 
olic Apostolics hold that the Celts were 


in communion with the Roman Cath- 


oie Church, though differing in rituals 


and customs. But through the _ years, 
as was also true of the Eastern Ortho- 
dox churches, differences developed be- 


tween the Celtic and the Roman Gatho- 


lics. Small unorganized bodies split off, 
some taking the name “Old Catholics.” 


According to Bishop Brooks, some of 
these in Britain were formally organized 


into a self-governing church in 1908, 


Soon afterward this church united with 
the Orthodox Patriarchates of Antioch 
and Alexandria, and evolved into the 


present Catholicate. 


The California sect was founded by 


Joseph Réné Vilatte. In 1892, Vilatte, an 
unfrocked Catholic priest, established the 
group’s first place of worship in Fond 


du Lac, Wis, Although his church was 
little centralized, various small groups 
still exist in the Middle West, as well 
as in California. ; 

Bishop Brooks's church, on the other 


hand, was an independent American 
body that grew out of a missionary move- 





] “ ‘ o 99 , | 

The term “Catholic” here means “pertaining to 
the ancient, undivided Christian church.”’ ‘“‘Episco- 
pal’ denotes the church’s government by bishops, and 
“Apostolic”? connotes its founding by the Apostles. 





“Mar David with a Negro church leader 


ment begun in 1922. At that time, some 
American churchmen, anxious to provide 


spiritual ministrations for the scattered 
adherents of the ancient Eastern Catho- 


lie (Chaldean) rite, formed a religions 
society. Bishop Brooks, a former Protes- 


tant Pniscagal auiaister, was consecrated 
Sam ASSS. Sis church afiiiateda with the 


Catholic Apostolic Church in 1944. 


The Mission: The work of the en- 


larged Apostolic Episcopal urch is 
clear cut: to enjoin other American 
churches of similar belief to unite in the 


worldwide Catholicate. There are only 


2,500 communicants in the United States: 
1,800 live in New York. But there are 


28 churches in all and 115 ministers. To 
finance this expansion program, Mar 


David hopes to raise $500,000. With half 


of it he will build a Memorial Cathedral 


of the Prince of Peace in Los Angeles. 
The other half will finance foreign mis- 
sionary work. Already the parent Cathol- 


icate has churches in the United King- 


dom, Canada, France, Germany, Mex- 


ico, India, and Africa. Of the world 
total of 140,000 communicants, 90,000 


are members of the African Orthodox 


Church in Nigeria, 


Progressive Judaism 

About 125 years ago a group of Ger- 
man Jews opposed to the strict ortho- 
doxy of their elders banded together to 
organize a more liberal synagogue. Their 


ideas appealed to large numbers of their 
co-religionists and by 1926 the liberal 


movement had spread throughout the 
world and an international conference 


met in London to form the World Union 
for Progressive Judaism. 


Last week, the World Union met 
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NEW 3000 fin DIESEL ELEGTRIG 


fo speed grapefruit to your table 


That fruit for breakfast probably reached your table sooner, 
because Baldwin helped with the serving. 


For the latest Baldwin Diesel, which packs mote power in a 


single cab than any diesel-electric ever built, moves Florida 
fruits and vegetables north at passenger train speeds. The 


Precious hours it whittles off travel time means better food 


for you...and marks another important advance in rail- 
road transportation. 


You'll find the same progressive spirit reflected in other 


Baldwin products: presses for metal, plastics and rubber; ship 


propellers; hydraulic turbines; diesel engines, castings and 


forgings; testing machines. Baldwin engineering can help you. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia 42, Pa., 
U.S.A. Locomotive & Southwark Division; Cramp 


Brass & [ton Foundries Division: Standard Steel 


Works Division; The Whitcomb Locomotive Co.; 
The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; Baldwin Locomotive 


Works of Canada, Ltd.; The Midvale Co, 


VAT 
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GROUP 














A SPECIAL 
PREPARATION 


FOR we NG 
For the | man in 7 


who shaves daily 


NO BRUSH 


Modern life demands at least 1 man in 7 shave 
every day—yet daily shaving often causes 
razor scrape, irritation. To help men solve 


this problem, we perfected Glider, a rich sooth 


ing cream. Glider protects your face. It enables 
the razor’s sharp edge to glide over your skin, 
cutting whiskers close and clean without scrap- 


ing or irritating. It’s quick and easy to use, 


Needs no brush—not sticky or greasy. 


SEND FOR GUEST-SIZE TUBE 
Get Glider at your regular dealer’s. Or send 
our mame and address with 10¢—and 


we'll mail you a full three weeks’ supply, The 


J. B. Williams Co., Dept. NW -4, Glastonbury, 
Conn., U.S.A. (Canada: Ville’ La Salle, Que.) 
Offer good in U.S.A. and Canada only. 
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again in London for its third interna- 


tional conference, its first since the war. 
Gixty delegates from all parts of the 


world attended closed meetings to» dis- 
cuss postwar problems of world Jewry 


aud upwards of 300 delegates and spec- 


‘ 
tators jammed the West London syna- 
gogue near Marble Arch for week-end 
open discussions. 


Among the delegates was their presi- 


dent, Dr. Leo Baeck, a Cerman Jew who 


was imprisoned by the Nazis for two 
years. From Holland came Dr. M. Gou- 


deket, head of a Dutch liberal Jewish 
group which was reduced by the war 


from 3,000 members to some 30-0 
Agreements were reached at the five- 


day session to raise all money possible 


to rebuild destroyed synagogues and to 


support liberal Jewis organizations in 
Palestine. The delegates also decided to 


send a progressive rabbi to Germany to 


attempt the reestablishment of their 


movement there. 
But on other and larger issues the dis- 


cussions were gloomy—and lacking in 
general agreement. European delegates 


reported that their young people are un- 
interested in religion except when it is 


coupled with social functions—helpin 
them reestablish their lives and find miss- 


ing relatives. 
The biggest theological discussion cen- 


tered around the question of drawing up 


a written code of principles and prac- 
tices of progressive Judaism. The con- 
vention split on the issue. And the meet- 


ing ended with the question referred to 


the executive committee for study until 
the next conference, scheduled for 1948. 


_ 


’ + 66 
Bishop From Virginia 

In his youth Henry St. George Tucker 
was one of the world’s few aquatic schol- 


ars. He used to float for hours just outside 


the surflines at Virginia Beach, an um- 
brella in one hand and a book in the 


other, But this accomplishment caused 


eo, ‘ 
Virginians no surprise. They were used 
to generations of Tuckers, and to their 
extraordinary ability and scholarship. 


Since Henry's ancestor, St. George 


Tucker, sailed from Bermuda to Virginia 
in 1771 to become a state Supreme 
Court Justice, Tuckers, though never 


wealthy, have played important parts in 
the state’s history. Henry’s grandfather 
was such an indomitable fighter for the 


Confederacy that the Union placed a 


$100,000 price on his head, second only 


to that on Jefferson Davis. 
Henry’s father, Beverley, was also a 


Confederate soldier, When the war was 
over he married Anna Maria Washing- 


ton, great-grandniece of George Wash- 
ington, and settled down to study for the 


' ' ' ‘ 
Episcopal ministry, and to the business 
of raising thirteen children. Six of the 
nine boys went into church work. Last 


week, the Most Rev. Henry St. George 


Tucker, Presiding Bishop of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church—the highest rank 
among American Episcopalians, equiva- 
lent to England’s Archbishop of Canter- 


bury—announced his plan to retire in 


December, 


His retirement at 72 is inevitable. His 
church had alréady. extended the retire- 
ment age from 68 to 70 to keep him in 


office, And only its unwillingness to let 


him go in the midst of war kept Bishop 
Tucker on in 1944. 


_ The Long Mission: After his ordina- 
tion in 1899, Bishop Tucker, as a lanky 


young priest went to Japan as a mis- 
sionary. He stayed for 24 years, becom- 
ing president of St. Paul’s College in 


Tokyo, then Bishop of Kyoto, He also 
learned fluent Japanese; Hebrew and 


Chinese are others among the _ seven 
languages he commands. 


In 1923, ill health forced his return 


to the United States. Three years later he 





Wide World 


Bishop Tucker has hopes for the Japanese 


was made Bishop Coadjutor and then 
Bishop of Virginia. In 1937 the 52nd 
Triennial Convention of the Episcopal 


Church was meeting to choose a new 
Presiding Bishop to succeed the Right 
Rev. James De Wolf Perry. Legend has it 
that Bishop Tucker’s name was casually 


brought up in conversation only the day 


before the election. Whatever the case, 
the House of Bishops swept over the 


names of the three candidates and put 


him in office. Thei 

im in othce. Their reasons were clear: 
(1) Notably disinterested in church poli- 
tics, Bishop Tucker was acceptable to 


every factor of the Episcopal Church: 


and (2) his international outlook and 
understanding were great. . 


Bishop Tucker has no definite plans 
after his successor is selected this fall. 


But he made it clear recently that he will 
not write a book on Japan, a country he 


knows as few other men do. However, 


one of his fondest hopes is that other 
missionaries will be able to teach the 


Japanese, a people he insists are likable, 
to live in fellowship with the world. 
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ANALYSIS PLANT FOODS for larger yields of quality crops, 


AMINO PRODUCTS for the food and photmaceutical industries 


cy 


How Basic Research 


§ 
promises you more food 


of finer quality 


ROM the endless search of the scientist 
for new and better ways to serve man- 


kind, sionificant progress is being made in 


the production of more food of finer qual- 


ity. Food that is more delicious and appetiz. 


ing and richer in nutritional values. 


Certain essential minerals such as Potash 


and Phosphate are widely used to promote 
large yields of quality crops. These minerals, 


generously provided by nature, are mined 


and refined by processes developed by many 


years of engineering research. 


Science now knows that in growing 


healthy crops these same minerals also pro- 
duce factors in our food which are essentiad 


to a well-balanced, nutritious human diet. 
They are available to you in grains, vege- 


tables and fruit grown on mineral-enriched 


soils and in the meat of animals nourished 


MINERALS AND CHEMICALS 





on minera)-enriched soils. 


Extensive research with thes¢ min¢rals has 


developed new processes to expand produc- 
tion. New techniques in their use now make 


‘ . + . 
it possible to improve the quality and value 
of our food crops. 


International is building new mines and 
manufacturing plants, using the skills de- 


veloped by engineering research to wall 


more of the essential ingredients which are 


continually enhancing the quality of ous 


food—an achievement of vital importance 
to the pleasure and health of our people t0- 


day and in the years to come. 





1“ NOON 


International Minerals & Chemical, 


Corporation, General Offices: 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 














| ca 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS AND CHEMICALS serve you in many ways through industry ond agriculture: POTASH and PHOSPHATE for industrial chemicals and fertilizers, HIGH= 


CHEMICALS: Potassium Chlorate, Silica Gel, Epsom Salt, Defluorinated Phosphate, Sodium Silico-Fluoride, Sulphurte Acid, 





: Mono Sodium Glutamate for finer tasting foods, GI ic Acid, GI ic Acid Hydrochloride, Betaine, Betaine Hydrochloride. 
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WITHOUT « 
STALLING SHOCK 


9 OPERATOR +s 





‘An casy-to-handle tool 

over-all length of only 6% 

i inches, which weighs only = __ 

| 4% pounds; but when you 

engage the nut and press _ 
the trigger, power at great: 

| speed is transmitted without 

(>: operstor fatigue, * 

i Delivers positive impact- 

I 

t 








ing blows necessary to set 













.* 


nuts in assembly lines. Bu 
“in torque regulator provides 
simple means of adjustme: 
aS Normal bolt size % inch 
+ Built-in oil reservoir, 
bio UA sediedy toot which 
| and management prefer be- 
|“ cause it’s comfortable to use — 
_ and produces volume at low. 
» cost. Another Keller Pneu- 
matic Tool that does the job 


eee Compression 
RL \ Rivetors 

y Grinders 
Drills \ 









Screw Drivers 
& Nut Setters 


Ait Hammers Q 
yay ee Motors & 
Special Tools 


KELLER TOOL COMPANY 


4608 Jack Street © Grand Haven, Michigan 
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The Mountain Without Strings. 


by JOHN LARDNER 


"Things were quiet as Primo Car- 


nera planted his mighty dogs upon 


American soil last week, for the first 


time since the war. No bill collector 
showed his teeth in the crowd at the 
airport, mo process server yelled 
“Yoicks!” and drew himself up for the 
overhead serve with spin which is prac- 
ticed by paper distributors 
east of the Mississippi. 

However, Primo’s depar- 
ture, if and when he leaves 
us again, may be livelier. He 
is going to spend some 
months in this country as a 
wrestler and wrestling ref- 
eree. If his talent for run- 
ning up tabs and going 
broke is as distinguished as 
it used to be, the old Man 
Mountain from Sequals, It- 
aly, should be able to attract quite a 
promising posse in a few months’ time. 

At the last Carnera landing I at- 
tended personally, a small but vigorous 
gents’ outfitter named Signor Caliendo 
burst from the throng as Primo rolled 
down the gangplank. 

“Tam still stuck for the suit, champ!” 
yelled Signor Caliendo, waving his 


papers on high like a banner. 


The garment to which he re- 
ferred was made to Primo’s measure- 
ments out of 5% yards of cloth, several 
inches above the track record, at a 
cost of $125. Somewhat abashed by 


the welcome, Primo looked back and 


forth like a cornered dinosaur and 
made a lunge off right tackle in the 


direction of his stockholders, who were 
waiting in a car with the engine racing. 
They rushed him off to a directors’ 


meeting at which the stockholders, 
headed by Big Bill Duffy, in behalf of 


Owney Madden, and Luigi Soresi, in 
behalf of Luigi Soresi, lost no time in 
declaring an official state of bank- 
ruptcy in the affairs of Carnera Pre- 
ferred. 

Two days later Primo boarded the, 
same ship and withdrew from these 
shores to await better times. It is said 
that two out-of-town process servers 
landed in the harbor’s waters in a 
desperate leap to catch the vessel be- 
fore it sailed and had their suits 
cleaned and pressed at a nominal 
charge by Signor Caliendo, who never 
missed a Carnera arrival or sailing. 

Somehow the Preem was always 
busted when I saw him, which used 
to be frequently. Down in Miami in 
1934 he fought Tommy Loughran for 


| the heavyweight title in the most 


4 





efficient and honest fight of his career, 
and the cheapest. When Madison 
Square Garden’s downtown or sun-tan 
branch counted the kitty, it appéared 
that the net receipts were $39,361.60, 
a new low for heavyweight champion- 
ship bouts. Primo’s end of _ this 
amounted to about $15,000. 

When he called around at 
the pay window next day, 
he found a line ahead of 
him, At the head of the line 
was a gentleman brandish- 
ing a garnishee of the purse 
in token of a local night- 
club rent bill run up by the 
aforesaid Mr. Large Bill 
Duffy. Three of the first 


words of English learned by 
Primo, if they are English, 
| were “garnishee,” “injune: 
tion,” and “receivership.” In England, 
earlier, he had mastered “breach of 
promise, which, as any stranger can 
tell you, is a real tongue twister. 

This motif has persisted in the 
postwar era. In Milan last year (Sport 
Week, Dec. 3, 1945) Primo was in- 
duced at the point of a gun to enter 
the ring for a fight with one Luigi 
Musina, from which the ticket buyers 
abstained to the last man, with a 
show of cooperation which did much 
to put Italy back on the road to na- 
tional unity. Fighting in private, so to 
speak, Primo got knocked out with 
little delay and began checking plane 
rates to the U.S.A. He had been ad- 


vised that there is a statute of limita- 


tions here on clothing bills. 





Lase week the Mountain de- 
scribed his wartime activities: He just 


lay around and waited, he said, for 
the thing to break up. This more or 


less confirms ‘my own information, al- 
though Primo failed to mention that 


he did some of his lying around on 


the floors of prize rings in Germany and 
other Axis states in the course of a 
wrestling tour. The big fellow was 
intermittently conscious in other ways, 
but not politically. He assured me 
once long ago that the war between 
Italy and Ethiopia was going well for 
Italy, for a self-evident reason. 

“If Italy was losing, they would 
call me back to help,” said Primo. 
“They leave me stay here, so every- 
thing must be OK.” 

It is noteworthy that Primo the 
other day weighed 30 pounds less than 
he did against Loughran in 1934, up 
to the moment he stepped into his 
first American restaurant. 
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SPORTS... 
BASEBALL: Hal and Paw 


Like many another mother of south- 
paw small fry, Mrs, Theodore Newhouser 
tried to curb the lefthandedness of her 
younger son, Harold. That she didn't 
quite succeed is a boon to all the New- 
housers and a bane to all the sluggers 
of the American League. 

Today Hal Newhouser uses his right 
arm for such activities as hoisting great 
quantites of food (his teammate, Dizzy 
Trout, once saw Newhouser snack down 
a 5-pound roast). His left arm, which 
commands a reported annual salary of 
$45,000 from President Walter O, Briggs 
of the Detroit Tigers, is a portside buggy 
whip—baseball’s best. 

Winning Hurricane: Winning is a 
recent habit of Newhouser’s. In the last 
two seasons, the slim, curly-haired south- 
paw won 54 games. In 1944, his 29 vie- 
tories, coupled with Trout’s 27, almost 
pitched the Tigers to the pennant. They 
missed out by one game to the St. Louis 


Browns. Hurricane Hal won 25 games last 
season, and then two out of three against 


the Chicago Cubs in the World Series, 
making the Tigers world champions. 
This season the 25-year-old ace, voted the 
league's most valuable player for two 
straight years, is ahead of schedule. As 
of last week, he still was the winningest 
pitcher in the major leagues, with a rec- 
ord of twenty games won and four lost. 
Among American League batters, it's 
a tossup between Newhouser and Bob 
Feller of Cleveland for the title of “The 
Pitcher We Least Like to Face.” Birdie 
Tebbetts, who catches Newhouser and 
faces Feller, favors his battery mate as 
the better hurler, Feller can throw hard- 
er, Tebbetts admits, “but Newhouser has 
more good pitches and better control.” 
Manager Ted Lyons of the Chicago 
White Sox, a pitcher himself, also picks 
Newhouser on control, The 6-foot-2 Tiger 


has a fast ball and a curve; moreover, 
like fluid drive, he can shift from one 


speed to another with little effort. There 


are three speeds to his curve, and he 
can come through with a change of 
pace even when an engmy runner is 
perched on third base, 


It was not always so. For five years 
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International 
The new Primo (see Lardner) 






































Absorbine Jr. ellective for Athlete's Poot 
~ jn 3 out i A cases tested! 





Clinical tests, laboratory tests prove Absorbine Jr, may relieve 
your Athlete’s Foot symptoms, too! 


To kill laboratory cultures of the organisms which cause painful Athlete’s 


Foot is one thing. But to reach and kill them on the living tissues of 
human feet is far more difficult. 


That is what Absorbine Jr. has been ATHLETE'S FOOT ORGANISMS DIE 
proved to do in 3 out of 4 cases which _, AT TOUCH OF ABSORBINE JR. 
were tested under strictest clinical and 


laboratory control. 
REPEAT—3 out of 4 suffering from 
Athleté’s Foot got complete relief— 


not partial relief, complete relief, from 
the symptoms of this painful skin cone 


dition by application of Absorbine Jr, 


Cracks warn of danger 


Examine the skin between your toes 


tonight! Is it cracked, raw? Is itching 
present? These signs often mean your 


feet have been infected with Athlete’s 


Foot organisms. 


Drench these eracks 
with Absorbine Jr. 


At the first signs of cracked skin be- 
tween the toes apply Absorbine Jr. at 
once, Pour it on full strength. Often 
a cotton swab soaked in Absorbine Jr. 
will help remove loosened patches of 
dead skin, if rubbed gently. 





Guard against reinfection! Boil socks 15 minutes. 
Disinfect your shoes, In advanced cases, consult 
your doctor in addition to using Absorbine Jr. 
$1.25 a bottle at all drugstores. 


W. F. YOUNG, INC., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Absorbine Jr. 


kills Athlete’s Foot organisms on contact 
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PERCENTAGE 
PRORATION 


and EXPENSE 
DISTRIBUTION 





- +» are handled easier and 
faster with controlled accuracy ona 
Marchant Calculator. In prorating 
to any given distribution-base=as 
in all figure-work — Marchant’s 20 
Points of Superiority give today’s 


highest calculator performance. 
The Marchant Man in your phone 
book will be 


glad to prove 
this statement. 





| MARU 


&, S/LENT SPEED 
~~ 








THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR 
MMARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
ss 


Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S 
Service Everywhere Through 
Manufacturer's Sales and Service Agencies 
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Newhouser had little control of his curve 
ball, and even less control of his temper. 


He came up to the majors with a fast ball 
and a low boiling point, and got off to a 


eft-footed start. A product of Detroit's 


sandlots, he had compiled a wonderful 
record in unorganized ball, He was 15 


years old and undefeated when Aloysius 
J. (Wish) Egan, eagle scout for the Tig- 


ers, spotted him and called him “the 


greatest player ever developed on De- 
troit lots,” 


According to baseball agreement, Egan 
could not sign the youngster while he was 


eligible for American Legion Dall. For 


two years Egan watched Newhouser spin 
the Legion dizzy. At 16 the youngster 











CONGRESS HOTEL 
Chicago 


MEN MEE THE RAZOR 


with the 


EM AN GLADE! 


DUS /4 
Neal A 


No matter if your chin sprouts baling 
wire, here’s the blade that will conquer it. 
It’s the original Durham-Duplex hollow- 
ground double-thick blade that holds an 
edge against all odds. Try it. You'll like 
the Dorset’s excellent balance, too, and its 
generously wide shaving edge. Get one 
today. The Dorset with 6 blades, 75¢, or 
the Durham barber-type 6 blades, $1.00. Durham 


Durham blades tofiteither razor, 5 for50¢, | Barber-type 
DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. 8, MYSTIC, CONN. 

















O’Neill and Catcher Paul Richards got 
him working to control his temper. In 
1944, he deliberately set out to be a 
good-humor man (a leaking heart kept 
him out of the armed services). Since 
then he has consistently won more ball 
games than any other player, 

After winning 29 games in 1944, the 
new Newhouser thought he would be 
lucky to win fifteen in 1945. He won 95. 
At the beginning of this season, he hoped 
for a season's record of twenty victories, 


With the end of the season almost two 
months away, he has that total already. 


His pace is comparable to that of Letty 


Grove, who fifteen years ago had won 
twenty games against two defeats on 








International Photos 


Buggy-whip left; How Newhouser tames the American League sluggers 


pitched fifteen straight victories (and 
two no-hitters) for the Roose-Vanker 
American Legion Post team. When he 
was 17 he won nineteen straight games 
for Roose-Vanker and hurled 60 scoreless 
innings and three no-hitters. 

Egan signed Newhouser at the end of 
the 1938 season. Newhouser’s bonus was 


$500. The Detroit scout had just left 


when a new automobile drew up to the 
Newhouser home. Out stepped Cy Slap- 
nicka, then Cleveland vice president. He 


offered the youngster the car and $15,000 
for signing with the Indians. 


Losing Luck: That was Newhouser’s 


first disappointment in baseball, but soon 
there were others. He was too fast for 
the Alexandria team of the Evangeline 
League. (W. 8, L. 4), where Detroit sent 
him in 1939, and was promoted to Beau- 
mont of the Texas League, There he lost 
fourteen games, most of them by one run, 
and won only five. He finally went to De- 
troit that season just in time to lose his 
first start in the majors. 


For the next four seasons Newhouser 
was Hard-luck Hal. He lost 51 games 


and won 34. Bad fielding and weak hit- 


ting sent him into silent rages. He was 
impatient and touchy, and the team be- 


came even more nervous behind him. He 


was one of the most unpopular players 
on the squad. By the end of 1943, he 
wanted to be traded. : 


Newhouser had been working on con- 
trol of his curve, but Manager Steve 


July 25. That year Grove became a 30- 
game winner, the first southpaw of the 
century to hit the mark. The experts are 
now picking Newhouser to be the sec- 
ond—a not very long limb of prediction 
on which to be found. 


Winning Feller 


The American League’s other twenty- 
game-winning feller last week was none 


other than Bob (Himself) Feller. The In- 


dian chief smoked out his twentieth vic- 
tory, against five defeats, in Cleveland 
July 31 by hanging a one-hit job on the 
league-leading Boston Red Sox. Bobby 
Doerr singled to spoil Feller’s no-hit try, 
just as he did once before seven years 
ago. Rapid Robert won his own game, 
4-1, by driving home two runs with a 
triple and scoring himself. It was Feller’s 
seventh one-hit game which, with his 
two no-hitters, equaled the major-league 
record of most no-hit and one-hit per- 


formances posted by another Cleveland 
pitcher, Addie Joss. 


Po 


RACING: The Yearlings 


It was a bull market. The air-cooled 
paddock had no effect on the hot bidding 
last week as the Breeders’ Sales Co. held 
its annual Keeneland summer sale of 
yearlings at Lexington, Ky. A shower of 
greenbacks greeted the horses as they 
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® This profit leak can cost you plenty. 
Ws inefficiency in electrical distribution 


and control—wasting time and electricity, 
manpower and money, 


During recent years, thousands of elec- 


trical systems have been operating under 


abnormal stress. They have become over- 
loaded and unreliable... poorly located or 


improperly applied in relation to present 








Here’s a Profit , Leak 
you can stop - bof 


needs. Under such conditions, serious pro- 


duction losses are a certainty. 


Check with your head electrical man. 


If he sees potential profit leaks, a Square J) 


Field Engineer will (without obligation) 
work with him in plugging them. 
Square D Field Engineer counsel is 


available through Square D offices in 50 
principal U. S. and Canadian cities. 


Wherever electricity is distributed and controlled 


SQUARE FT COMPANY 
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MILWAUKEE LOS ANGELES 
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The 





FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


and 


MELLON SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 


announce that a merger of the two Cor- 


porations has been completed. The under- 


writing, distributing and trading securities 


business of both corporations will be 


continued under the name of 


The First Boston Corporation 


A Merger of 


MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION—THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


Board of Directors 


Harry M. AppINSELL 
Cuarces F, BarcHELDER 
AvBert B. BRUSHABER 
Francis A, CANNON 
James Coccesua tL, Jr. 
Eucene I. Cowe.i 
Nevit Forp 

Georce J. GiLties 
Joseeu W, HamBurcHEeN 
S. Davipson HERRON 
Arruur B. Kenney 

R. Parker Kunun 
Epwarop H. Lapp, III 
James N. Lanp 

Ausrey G, Lanston 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


Duncan R, LinsLey 
James A, LyLes 

Hucu D. MacBain 
Joun R. MacomsBer 
Joun C, Montcomery 
Louis G. MupGe 

James H. Orr 

Auuan M. Pope 
WituiaM H. Porter, JR. 
Frank M. Stanton 
WintuHrop E, Sutiivan 
Artuur B. Van Buskirk 
Avo.-pHe H, WenzeELL 
Georce D. Woops 


PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


BUFFALO HARTFORD 


SPRINGFIELD 


August 1, 1946, 
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RUTLAND 
WASHINGTON 
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stepped to the selling block. At the end 
of four days of feverish bidding, the 
auctioneers hammer had tapped out a 
new record for yearling sales: $4,116,900 
paid for 415 horses, or an average of 
$9,920 a yearling. It’s likely that only one 
of three will ever win a race, 

The top price was paid by Norman W. 
Church of San José, Calif., to the Forest 
Retreat Farm. He poked out $65,000-— 
fourth highest price for a yearling—for a 
chestnut son of Mahmoud and Gala Belle, 
a daughter of Sir Gallahad III, which he 
hopes will be the three-year-old champion 
of 1948. 


Pa 


TENNIS: Class of Kalamazoo 


The place looked different to Herbie 
Flam. The Forest Hills of teen-agers— 
Kalamazoo College at Kalamazoo, Mich. 
—had put on a new tennis face for the 
youngsters. There were nine new clay 
courts, covered with eye-soothing red 
quartz, and the new Stowe Stadium, 
named for Dr. Allen B. Stowe, Kalama- 
zoo coach, who is the tournament man- 
ager of the National Junior and Boys ten- 
nis championships. 

The one familiar thing was the lack 
of competition—old stuff to the 17-year- 
old Flam. He is so good that he returned 
home to Beverly Hills, Calif., three years 
ago with the Boys title, and last year with 
the Junior title (without losing a set). 

Last week Flam, who graduates from 
the Juniors this year, still was the class 
of Kalamazoo. He breezed through once 
more without loss of a set, and only in 
the final did he drop more than two 
games. Herbert (Buddy) Behrens of Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., took twelve games from 
Flam, but they weren't enough. The 
slight Californian won 6-3, 9-7, 6-2 for 
his second straight (and last) Junior 
championship. Gilbert Bogley, 14-year- 
old volleyer from Chevy Chase, Md., 
bested Jerry DeWitts of San Francisco 
7-5, 5-7, 6-1, in the final for the Boys title. 











Associated Press 
Still champ: Flam retains his Junior title 
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Copr. 1946, Jos. Schlitz: Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ostwar Wonder Train! 





2, LOUNGE CAR COMFORT IN EVERY COACH! Relax and smoke — 


in the lounge section that’s part of every coach. 
There’s porter service. And the whole train is air conditioned, 
spotless. Spacious powder rooms and lavatories, too. 





1. IT'S YOUR FIRST TRIP on one of the new PERE MARQUETTES _ best previous time. 
and it’s an eye-opener! You step aboard a streamlined, 
Diesel-powered dream of a train. You whiz between 
Detroit and Grand Rapids 40 minutes faster than the 







- dts lounge: car-loxury at coach fares 
' * on the new PERE MARQUETTES 
— best way fo travel between 

Detroit, Lansing, and Grand Rapids 


. 


You get extra speed, extra com- 


fort, extra luxury without adding a penny extra to 
your fare. All seats on these postwar wonder trains are 
reserved for the price of a regular coach ticket! 


3. EVERY TABLE A DINING NOOK! Look—tables in these new 
diners are set diagonally into alcoves along the wall. You 
get more aisle space, more eating space, more privacy. 
Grand food at modest prices, and—-NO TIPPING, PLEASE! 
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Takats RR 


3 FAST TRIPS EACH WAY | 
(Eastern $ 
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dard Time) 
DAI’ WEEK DAYS 
by Detroit “8:15 AM V2:15 PM 
Ark 9:47 AM 2:04 PM 
Ar Grand Rapids 10:55 AM - 3:15 PM 
Lv Grand Rapids 7:50 AM }:00 PM : 
ne Daan” 10:30 AM 20 PM 8:05 PM 











_ ALL SEATS RESERVED AT REGULAR COACH FARE: 
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4. SEATS THAT WENT TO COLLEGE! A famous university measured 
3,857 travelers to pack these train seats with solid comfort. 
Completely adjustable. Lots of leg room. Individual twin-lens spot- 
lights for easy reading. Aren’t you glad you came? 


Roll in Luxury on 


The PERE MARQUETTES 
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King Cole Trio jumped from the little pond to the big pond 


Fiddlers Three 


“Too much music” was what band 
bookers used to tell Nat (King) Cole 
when he asked for theater and personal- 
appearance dates for his King Cole Trio. 
A theater, the agents argued, has to have 
a big band anyway, so who would want 
three extra instrumentalists? Now if they 
were just a singing trio . . . But they 
weren t—except for Nat’s soft-spoken, 
thythmic vocals, Nat was a composer- 


pianist. The brilliant Oscar Moore was 
on guitar, and Wesley Prince (later 
replaced by Johnny Miller) thumped 
bass. So life, therefore, looked like one 


cocktail lounge after another, for that's 


where small instrumental groups were 
supposed to belong. 

And when came “Straighten Up and 
Fly Right,” the record that changed the 


King Cole picture? “Tt was in April 1944,” 


says Nat. “I'll never forget it. One night 
we closed at the 331 Club in Los Angeles 


at about $400 a week, and the next day’ 


we were making $1,000 at the Orpheum.” 
One of Cole’s own compositions which 


was written around a sermon of his Bap- 
tist minister-father’s, “Straighten Up and 


| Fly Right” had been recorded in 1943. 


But Capitol had not released it until the 
spring of 1944, when disk jockeys across 
the country played it and collectors then 
turned it into an overnight sensation. Only 
Capitol’s limited production facilities held 

the disk to a mere million in sales. 
\.siled for Their Dough: Shortly, 
° King Cole Trio went to Hollywood 
‘he Trocadero, where a small room 
wn ~ med in their honor. 


The Troc’s King Cole Room, incidentally, 
has since had a singular lack of success 
when occupied by any group but its 
namesake. This summer has seen the trio 
hit the top. After guest shots all over the 
networks, they were signed as music re- 
placement when Bing Crosby left the 
Kraft Music Hall. They are also playing 
big money one-nighters, shuttling in and 
out of New York, where the summer Kraft 
show is originating. 


Last week, for example, they had two 
dates in Gary, Ind., and Chicago for a 
$5,000 apiece guarantee. On July 31, they 
did a guest show on the Chesterfield Sup- 
per Club, and on Aug. 1 came the Music 


Hall. On Aug. 2 Nat flew off to Califor- 


nia to spend three days with his wife, a 
former Chicago dancer to whom he has 
been married almost ten years. The big- 


gest support to this activity is the Trios 
records. Capitol allots them 24 sides a 


year, and one hit hardly tapers off before 
another picks up. The latest is “Get Your 
Kicks on Route 66,” a number Nat intro- 


duced at the Trocadero, 


Two main factors brought the King 
Cole Trio out of West Coast cocktail 
lounges into the national spotlight and 


the kind of money that comes when an 


attraction can draw $15,000 for nine 
hours of work in a movie like the recent 
“Breakfast in Hollywood.” One of these 


factors is the astute personal management 
of Carlos Gastel, who also handles such 
attractions as the fast-rising Stan Kenton 
band, the King Sisters, and Peggy Lee. 
The other factor,. just as important, is 
the unerring sense with which Nat has al- 
ways picked their material. He almost 


never uses current popular material, pre- 
ferring oldies like “It’s Only a Paper 
Moon,” which he helped to revive, or 
novelties like “Frim Fram Sauce.” This 
piece of double-talking nonsense aroused 
so much talk of double entendre that CBS 
banned it until an announcer offered 
$1,000 to anyone who could translate the 
lyrics. There were no takers. 
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Salzburger Festspiele 


Despite the consequences of war and 
the American Military Government's de- 
nazification program, Salzburg opened its 
1946 season last week in a mood of con- 
fidence and expectation which is reminis- 
cent of the gala openings of prewar years. 
From Salzburg, NEwsweE ex correspondent 
Toni Howard cabled the following report: 


This is the first “real” Salzburger Fest- 
spiele since the end of the war—real in 
the sense that it is civilian-directed, and 
produced for civilians. Austrians, in a 
courageous bid to reassume the musical 
leadership of Central Europe, are throw- 
ing every resource that the Americans 
will let them use into the task of making 
the festival a success. 

Last year, the festival was run by 
the United States Army for its soldiers 
as a kind of highbrow USO road show, 
and it was a dismal flop. “We couldn't 
even give tickets away,’ said a Special 
Services officer who was in charge of tick- 
et sales. Because of travel restrictions, the 
only civilians who could attend were the 
Austrians who lived in the surrounding 
countryside or in Salzburg itself. 

This year the Austrians are running the 
festival and the Americans are here as 
their guests. The kindly, soft-spoken, 72- 
year-old Baron von Puthon, who has been 
the administrative director of the festival 


for twenty years, is back in his old office 


in the Festspielhaus, managing, concerts, 


plays, and operas with the same firm and 
experienced hand as before. Civilian trav- 


el restrictions have been lifted and the 
train and bus schedules are arranged so 


that Austrians from all the four zones 
of occupation can make the trip. 
The few travelers who can get military 


authorization to pass through Germany 


are coming down from Paris on the re- 
vived Orient Express. And even the 
American officers and enlisted men and 
their families, aware that this year Salz- 


burg isn't an Army side show but a true 


European musical revival, have rushed to 
subscribe to the Army’s percentage of 
tickets (about 20 per cent). As a result, 


the festival-except for a few odd seats— 


is sold out through its month-long season. 

Salzburg Scratches: If the festival 
has an artistic success comparable to its 
assured financial success, it will be in 
spite of the American occupation policy 
in Austria. Following the princi Sab 
hered to in Berlin—which has brought 
the United States to the official position 
of banning the German conductor Wil- 
helm Furtwiangler politically while Russia 
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HAPPY ENDING! 


Wrap your Product in FIBREEN .. : 
get it there “‘Factory-Fresh” 
There’s nothing like waterproof Fibreen wrapping paper because no other 
paper has the tough reenforcement of thousands of crossed sisal fibres. Fibreen 


is flexible, easy-to-handle... protects goods-in-transit against dirt, moisture, 
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was building him up culturally—Army au. 
thorities scratched from the Salzburg pro. 
gram at the last moment, the Austrian 
conductor Herbert von Karajan and the 
beautiful Hungarian soprano, Ester Rett, 
who was to have had the leading role in 
Richard Strauss’s “Der Rosenkavalier,” 
(Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” on the open- 
ing night, and “the Marriage of Figaro” 
are the other scheduled operas. ) 

The removal of Karajan leaves Austria 
only one native son on the list of festival 
concert conductors—Bernhard Paumgart- 
ner, director of Salzburg’s music academy, 
the Mozarteum. Baron von Puthon con. 
siders, however, that he has an excellent 
roster, which includes Ernest Ansermet 
from Switzerland, John Barbirolli from 
England, and Charles Miinch from 
France. Although Arturo Toscanini 
and Bruno Walter sent their regrets 
for this year’s festival. Otto Klemperer 
has promised to be on hand to conduct 
the final concert on Aug. 81. 

Jam and Scram: It is, nevertheless, 
with a certain amount of bravado that 
the Salzburgers have launched this fes- 
tival. Since the American Army still 
occupies all the town’s hotels, the 360 
participating artists and technicians are 
living packed into tiny inns and pensions 


or camping on friends, while an estimated 


90.000 civilians who are already begin- 
ning to crowd into this lovely mountain- 
encircled town will have to travel back 


and forth each evening to whatever a0. 


commodations they have been able to 
find in the nearby towns and villages. 


The prewar millionaire set is absent. 
In its place is a kind of second-gallery 
crowd of serious Austrian music lovers 
who are willing to ride for long, dusty 
hours in reconstructed buses over bomb- 
beaten roads or to sit up all night in 
second-class coaches to get to Salzburg. 
The festival this year means to them not 
only the revival of Austrian music—once 
the glory of Europe—but the revival of 
Austrian national pride as well. 

For all the battering that the war gave 
it, the town of Salzburg seems unchanged. 
The red velvet seats in the Festspielhaus 
are frayed, and the walls need paint but 
ruined buildings have been cleared away, 
the streets cleaned up and repaired. The 
bridges have been rebuilt over the swift 


_ and perilous Salzach River, and the little 


souvenir shops in the crooked streets and 
the lopsided market places of the left 
bank are again open for business. 

The American flag flies from the flag 
pole behind the statue of Mozart in the 
Mozartplatz; and around the sun-splashed 
fountains in the town’s squares, wounded 
war veterans in Lederhosen and Alpine 
hats sit quietly. But otherwise it is the 
same ageless cathedral town of musi¢ 
mountains, and churchbells. And tht 
words of its original proclamation (1916) 
are still guiding it today: “We call on all 
those who believe in Art to help us estab- 
lish a refuge in the name of Mozart, 
where all music lovers of all countries may 
unite in a festival, once this world catas- 
trophe has passed.” 
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International Photos 


Eye Opener: These Brooklyn youngsters are learning how to use their eyes, The 


sson may come in the pattern of city roof tops, in everyday streets, or in strange 
jungle creatures, but it is also a lesson in how to live. The object of their sketching 


tours, like the one to the 200, is not so much to develop artistic skill but appreciation 
for their own little acre. Besides, any place outdoors is better than a classroom. 


Newsweek, Aucust 12, 1946 


EDUCATION 


Schoolteachers’ Lobby 


One of the least-publicized—and most 
respectable—pressure groups in Washing- 
ton is the American Council on Educa- 
tion, which operates from a quiet, deep- 
carpeted suite at the top of an office build- 
ing on Jackson Place, several doors away 
from CIO headquarters and about two 
minutes, on foot, from the White Hoy 
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gre - sra11 = routine. lle 
on Capitol Fil{ measures affecting educa- 
Yon \s reported remany to AOR as. 


atc about SSO associations, universitics, 
colleges, public-school systems, and pri- 
vate secondary schools) in bulletins and 
calls to action: 


“The House Gomnanishes Has HO yet Te 


ported out the bil) but there is probability 


of passage if actively supported now by 
colleges and universities” - - “Although 


there seems little likelihood . .. a letter 
+++ may yet make it possible to procurg 


N 
passage ... “Communteations to the 


committee and to members of the House 
urging action ... will help to enact this 
important legislation.” 


ACE Is High: Last week officers of 


he ACY assumed lecderthhe of the 30- 


member National Commission on Higher 
Education, summoned to Washington 
under White House auspices and charged 


by President Truman with “an examine 


tion of the functions of higher education 
in our democracy and of the means by 
which they can best be performed.” The 


chairman of the new advisory agency is 


Dr. George F. Zook, president of the ACE: 


the executive secretary is Dr. Francis J. 
Brown, ACE staff associate and director 
of its Division of Higher Education. 


This is not intended to be a routine 


commission which will speak lofty words 
and file a report for the archives. As it 
set up shop in Office of War Mobilization 


and Reconversion headquarters, the agen- 
cy heard its work described as “vital to 


the national welfare” in a message from 
President Truman. John R. Steelman, re- 


conversion director, suggested that its 


agenda should include such practica) mat- 
ters as surveying methods for eliminating 
economic barriers to higher education, es- 


tablishing national scholarship and fel- 


Yowship systems, increasing facilities, and 
scrutinizing the financial structure of the 
nation’s institutions of higher learning. 


Hands and Players: Steelman’s rec- 


ommendations give more than a hint of 
the terrific challenge which American 
education had to meet with worn-out, 


overburdened, and inadequate facilities. 


The physical plants of colleges and uni- 
versities, except for the lushly endowed, 


already needed overhauling before the 
war. Steelman said about $300,000,000 
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o-« protalh xr Uaree forms. 


fa every bustaess—lacge or small—chese forms guide cfie 
Wal eps irom Panning 19 hing, Keeping prodocrs mov- 


ing co and through purchasing, production and accounting 

..- from warechous- : 
ing, tmspection and 
receiving . . . on 


thtough chipping, 


wholesaling and re- 
tailing . . - requires 
hundreds of routine 


orders and seggrdy, } 
Whether these in a Ss oe @ 


steps are efficient 
and economical or 


time wasting and costly depends entirely on you .. . and 


the Conn you use. That's why it's well to appraise your 


routine operations with a critical eye . . . to scrutinize 
your forms and compare costs. 


Perhaps your business is burdened with too many forms 


oe pethaps its (ailing is too few. Often the combining of 


several forms into one can effect savings and greater efficiency. 
There’s one simple way to make sure. . . call your Uarco 


representative. No matter what your business may be, Varco 
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is equipped to design efficient forms for it—we have been 
designing such forms for more than fifty years. Without 
cost or obligation your Uarco representative will study your 


patticular problems, Chances are he'll be able to Suggest 


means of improving your present forms and bringing greater 
speed, accuracy, and economy to your routine operations. 
Write for full information. 


UARCO INCORPORATED, Chi. 


cago, Cleveland, Oakland. 
Offices in All Principal Cities. 


Dar Vudlenel.ce 
The UARCO Accu-Rite Register — efficient, convenient, 


safe, Consecutive numbering of forms provides com- 


plete and accurate control. One copy is auto- 
matically filed, safe from tampering or alterations. 
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A cocker spaniel named Bloomer raised 
cain at LaGuardia Field in New York 


when she discovered she couldn’t get 


aboard the Constellation with her mis- 
tress, Nanette Fabray. Miss Fabray has 





the feminine lead in “ Bloomer Girl,” a 
musical show of some currency in this 
country. Informed at the last minute that 


dogs weren't allowed on the Constella- 


tion, Miss Fabray regretfully came ahead 
to California, leaving Bloomer to shift 


for herself on lesser aircraft. Bloomer got 
loose and they had a terrible time round- 
ing her om Miss Fabray, with Bloomer 
very much on her mind, did this doodle 
during her dogless Constellation trip. 


SRY 
Erskine Johnson, who columnizes the 


movies, had a straight face on not long 
ago when he wrote about“ someone who 


shipped two rabbits to the East by the 


Constellation. The crate arrived with two ‘ 


rabbits. That’s fast transportation.” 
Ley 


If you own a Stradivarius, relax; no- 
body’s going to steal it. Albert Spalding, 
the eminent violinist and Constellation- 
ist, explained on the way to Honolulu 
why the odds are against theft: Stradi- 
varius violins are so scarce and so indi- 
vidually famous that if anybody swiped 
one and tried to sell it, he’d be caught 
and jailed. However, overwrought fans 
sometimes trample them while stam- 
peding toward an artist after a concert, 
and crackpots will steal them for fon- 
dling purposes in the dark of the moon. 
The latter practically never get caught, 
because the violin doesn’t come up for 





sale. Steer clear of these two types and 
your Strad is reasonably safe, 


SW Rw 


Recently a Constellateon made a flight 
that will probably never be duplicated: 
it flew a group of high-ricing Westerners 


around the edges of California, counter- 
clockwise. From San Francisco, the 


flight moved south, with lunch being 


served while the Constellation precisely 
straddled the U.S.-Mexican border. One 


bemused passenger, figuring out that 
the air hostess was in Mexico while she 
— the shrimp cocktail across to 
1im in the United States, said,with more 
cheek than tongue, that the shrimp 
should technically go through customs. 
With that, the Constellation hastened 
northward over the Sequoia country, 


the Oregon boundary, and finally, again, 
San Francisco. Mileage: 2252. 


WB 


About the only women who have to look 
beautiful at 5:30 in the morning are de- 
butantes and air hostesses. Glossing 
quickly over the former group for rea- 
sons shown in the accompanying photo- 


graph, it would be well to take a look at 
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Rita Murphy, hostess on a TWA trans- 

continental Constellation. This shot was 

taken in California at 5:30 a. m., right 

after she arrived at the airport. Whee. 
SS & & 

Lockheed Constellations are the leading 

air —— coast-to-coast and over- 





seas. Make reservation with your travel 


agent or one of the Constellation airlines. 
Be sure your ticket reads Constellation. 


World leader in speed, comfort, safety. | 


mitments), Editor Douglas Southall Free- 
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will be spent by the Government for 
housing and other buildings at colleges 


overcrowded with veterans. Come Sep- 
tember. according to the _ educators’ 
estimates, 1,500,000 veterans will be 


going to school under the GI Bill of 
Rights. This trend is expected to continue 
for three years more, and probably 


4,000,000 will be taking advantage of 
their GI privileges before the program is 
completed. It is the assignment of the 
commissioners to devise long-range solu 
tions to such problems, and they agreed 
that the job would take at least two years. 

Working with the politically wise Zook 
and Brown of the ACE will be a group 
which represent a good cross-section of 
who’s who in learning: President George 
Stoddard of the University of Illinois, 
President Sarah Blanding of Vassar Col. 


lege, President Milton Eisenhower of 
Kansas State College, President Ordway 


Tead of the New York City Board of 
Higher Education, and President O. C. 
Carmichael of the Carnegie Foundation. 
For leavening there are Eleanor Roose- 
velt (who could not make the opening 
sessions because of United Nations com- 


man of The Richmond (Va.) News 
Leader, Agnes Meyer, social-worker wife 
of Eugene Meyer, Washington Post pub- 
lisher who is now president of the World 
Bank, and other civic, religious, and 
labor leaders. 

Appointees to the committee receive no 
pay, and despite the precedent of the 
Roosevelt commission on _ education, 
which at one time employed 100-odd re- 
searchers, Executive Secretary Brown 
said there were no plans to operate a large 
research staff. Instead, the Truman body 
will retain only a half-dozen yet unnamed 
specialists, and will rely on the investi- 
gating resources of institutions repre- 
sented in the ACE, along with existing 
facilities of the OWMR and such re- 
lated agencies as the United States Office 
of Education, 

Enhanced in prestige by Presidential 
blessing and in charge of a well-imple- 
mented agency, the schoolteachers’ lobby 
can be counted on to make the most of 
its opportunities. 


The H. V. Fund 


H. V. Kaltenborn, whose portentous 
news commentaries over NBC attract an 
estimated 4,000,000 listeners, is a cum 
laude graduate of Harvard (class of *09), 
but he was born in Milwaukee and it was 
from the University of Wisconsin that he 
received his honorary Doctor of Laws 
degree in 1939. Last week Wisconsin re- 
gents acknowledged, with thanks, an 
additional $5,000 from Kaltenborn for 
the Kaltenborn Scholarship Trust Fund, 
established in 1945 to help students in- 
terested “in some phase of radio broad- 
casting, with particular emphasis . . . on 
presentation of news and news analysis. 
The endowment, from which first awards 4 
are to be made this year, now totals 


$15,000. . 
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Sit down to this handsome new typewriter... for the typing 


thrill of your life! 
You sense something different the moment your fingers touch the keys. 


. the latest. development in Underwood's 


It’s Rhythm Touch . . 
constant research'to help make your work easier. 
There’s new ease for your fingers in the lightning response of every 
key. In the better balanced finger action. The effortless speed. The 
free-and-easy rhythm of the accurate, smooth-running mechanism. 


You'll do more work . .. better work . . . with less fatigue. Besides 


Rhythm Touch, and many other new refinements, you: have all the 
time- and effort-saving Underwood features vou’ve always enjoved. 
Insist on having this new Underwood Standard Typewriter. It's a 
pleasure to work with . . . a treasure to own. : 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION . . . One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
$ ‘ 


TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 


- Copyright 1948, Underwood Corporation 
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Look for the 
Continental Red Seal 


{t dentifies the Finest 
in Every Field of Power 
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As one after another of America's scenic wonders flash past 


the windows of your comfortable motor coach, the chances 
are that you are enjoying a vacation powered by Red Seal 


‘ ‘ e ) . 
engines. Continental is currently producing several series 
of gasoline and Diesel engines, which provide a complete 


range of power for highway coaches, for interurban and 
city buses, and also for school buses. 


Coach manufacturers and operators have turned to 
Continental power for the reliability, economy, and stamina 


needed for 365-day-a-year operating efficiency. 
Soon, many of these coaches will be air conditioned for 


your greater comfort, and the conditioning unit itself will 
be powered by Continental. Today it is more true than 
ever before, that wherever there's work to be done — for 
industry, aviation and on the farm, as well as for transporta- 


tion, Continental Red Seal Engines are on the job. 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


44 YEARS’ SPECIALIZED EXPERIENCE BUILDING ENGINES 
FOR TRANSPORTATION, INDUSTRY, AVIATION AND THE FARM 
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Morgan, Carson: “Two Guys” plus Leslie 


Beyond the Blue Gowanus 


Although you'd never guess it from the 
title, “Two Guys From Milwaukee” is 
that ancient antic about the Balkan prince 
who visits the United States. As you may 
remember from your theater-going in the 
early 1900s, or practically any time since, 
the handsome young prince, grown weary 
of pomp and circumstance and official 
shindigs, decides to lose himself in the 
crowd and learn about democracy by 
bending elbows with the plain people. 

Reasonably enough, the ripest field for 
this politico-sociological research seems 
to be Brooklyn (a borough of New York) 
and the ideal guide a Flatbush cab driv- 
er who was born in Milwaukee. Playing 
safe with his new buddy, the truant 
prince claims the same birthplace. (That 
takes care of the title, and now you can 
forget about it.) 

Anyway, the affable cabby (Jack Car- 
son) introduces his royal playmate (Den- 
nis Morgan) to this new world beyond 
the blue Gowanus: the rugged cuisine of 
Happy’s Hash House, the lethal apéritif 
called the “boiler-maker,” and, finally, his 
girl-friend (Joan Leslie), manicurist in a 
local barbershop. After that, the love 
story is a geopolitical tussle between 
Prince and Peasant, with Miss Leslie's 


storm-tossed affections ultimately settling 
for the Red, White, and Brooklyn. 


Despite the shilly-shallying romantics 
and a story line that has escaped from a 
museum, “Two Guys From Milwaukee, 
disarmingly, turns out to be good-na 
tured, rough-and-rowdy fun. The director 
makes the most of the slapstick. The play- 
ers—including Rosemary DeCamp, Patt 
Brady, Janis Paige, and S. Z. Sakall—are, 
apparently, enjoying themselves, There is 


even a falteringly eloquent tribute to de- 
mocracy for the climax, and a quick shot 
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of Lauren Bacall and Humphrey Bogart 
for a gag payoff, 

Even so, “Milwaukee” would be very 
tired old hat indeed without Jack Carson, 
a Canadian who does Brooklyn proud, 
and who has developed into one of the 
green’s most engaging comedians. (Two 
Guys FRoM MILWAUKEE. Warner Broth- 
ots, Alex Gottlieb, producer. David But- 
ler, director.) 


Suds in Claudia’s Eye 


Soap-opera addicts who want to sup- 
plement their radio fare now can experi- 
ence the same vicarious thrills by seeing 
“Claudia and David.” For, in this second 
Rose Franken offering, the Naughtons 
fairly wallow in adolescent antics and silly 
squabbles. 

It becomes immediately apparent that 
Claudia (Dorothy McGuire), the child- 
wife, has lost none of her talent for help- 


lssness, Before the film is ten minutes 





















I ANE det workin toe. has a ner 


wreck, and neglects her party prepara- 
tions. And it is equally clear that her 
sorely tried husband, David (Robert 
Young), remains the sulkiest architect 
ever to house Connecticut coolies. 

The Naughtons’ first scrap centers 
about their 83-year-old son, Bobby, who is 


the recipient of the same sort of love that 


_ Sf probably hastened the death of Claudia’s 
in prince @ mother. After Bobby’s illness turns out to 
you may @ be nothing more serious than measles, 


1g in the B Chudia is stumped only momentarily 
ne since, @ before she jealously berates David for 
vn weary @ his architectural advice to a wealthy 


1 oficial Widow (Mary Astor) 
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Infiltration 


of Summer 


Dust and Rain 


Through 
Window Cracks! 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


Commercial, Institutional, Industrial, Residential , 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips keep out dust 
and rain, Keep woodwork, draperies and walls 
clean. Save cleaning work and expense. Stop 
rattles; make windows easy to operate. Improve 
storm Window efficiency. When cold weather 
comes, or for themselves in fuel savings. 
Leader for 50 years. 2-1/2 million satisfied cus- 
tomers. All work done by factory-trained in- 
stallers. Mail coupon for free survey. No obli- 
gation. Get yours now! 


Also FREE SURVEY-cai 


Insulation, Chamberlin Branch (see phone book) 
Calking, Storm Sash, or mail coupon for free survey. No 
Screens obligation! Ask for yours now! 
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| Chamberlin Company of America 

1 1316 LaBrosse St., Detroit 26, Mich. 
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A Way to Kill Space 


Following the most active season in its 


history, 57th Street, New York, the art 
hub of the Western Hemisphere, drowsed 


in an August calm last week. Art dealers, 
their pockets full, closed shop and went 


vacationing. Only a few galleries re- 


mained open with the traditional summer 
group shows designed for out-of-town 


visitors, Art critics counted up the 900 


shows they had seen since last September, 
relaxed, and wrote 


On the state of art 


in America today. 
They had plenty 


to write about, How- 


ard Devree of The 
New York Times 


quoted the English 


critic Clive Bell, 
who, before the war, 


had pointed to the 


United States as a 
possible source of 


the next stimulating 


movement. That the 
last important move- 


ment, the School of 


Paris, is nearing its 
finale is indicated by 


the few paintings of 
Picasso and Matisse 


which have arrived 
in this country since 
the end of the war. 


As Aline B. Louch- 
heim of the Art News 


put it: “We have a 


closed epoch right 
behind us .. . Its 


pioneers have be- 


come classics... pre- 
occupied with per- 


fection rather than 


development.” 
The excitement of 


the 1946 season was 
provided by some of 


America’s own young 
abstractionists who 


think they have 
found the long- 
awaited “new direction” in art. Other 
artists complained that only abstraction- 


ists could get shows on 57th Street. More 
abstract art was shown and sold than ever 


before. New galleries devoted exclusively 
to abstract art opened up. Out-of-town 
museums exhibited it and the once mod- 
erately conservative Whitney Museum of 
American Art featured it (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 10, 1945 and Feb. 18, 1946). 

In a unique attempt to explain the new 
development to the layman, the New 
York tabloid newspaper PM launched a 
series of Sunday full-page layouts by its 
staff artist Ad Reinhardt. Reinhardt com- 
bines old prints with his own sketches to 
illustrate his ideas. For instance, in the 
melodramatic nineteenth century print of 
a train bearing down on a young girl as a 
youthful hero springs to her rescue, the 


Fite 


girl is labeled “Art” while the train js 


tagged “Banality,” “Prejudice,” and other 
Reinhardt characterizations of represen- 


tational art. The hero, of course, is 
“Abstract Art.” 
Blend and Stir: The modernists jn- 


sist that the new “abstract art” is different 


from what has previously gone by that 
name. The public, which still has its 


troubles with Picasso, will find this worl 


even more difficult to understand. Her- 
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By Ad Reinhardt ©1946 The Newspaper PM, Inc. 





Reinhardt shows the rescue of “Art” 


mon More, curator of the Whitney Mu- 
seum, has called it “imaginative abstrac- 
tion.” Lester D. Longman, head of the art 
department at the University of Iowa, 
dubbed it “surrealistic formalism.” 
Actually it is a blend of surrealism and 
abstraction. The young artists who are 
identified with the new trend paint ab- 
stractly but they do not, like School of 
Paris followers, abstract real objects and 
people. Instead, using the surrealists 
method of free association, they evolve 
shapes, images, and ideas out of the sub- 
conscious. Unlike the surrealists, however, 
they do not paint dreams, nor do they 
paint in literal, representational style. 
For example, Robert Motherwell, a 
West Coast bank president’s son who, at 
81, is one of the youngest artists repre- 
sented in the show of American art now 
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a a A NEW YORK BANK was snowed under with 
Tain js paper work on applications for loans for new 
d other construction and home repairs. A stream- 







lined system built around Multigraph dupli- : 
cators eliminated multitudinous forms, eased , a AIR TRAVEL 


work and pressure, and speeded flow. 





AN INTERNATIONAL AIR LINE turned to Multi- 
f graph for issuing maintenance, flight, and 


4 
training manuals, standard instructions, and 
inter-office bulleti and with surpris- 
ing results in lowering operations cost, and 


increasing personnel efficiency, 











~~ SWING MUSIC 


A MUSIC PUBLISHING house in Tin Pan 
Alley discovered in Multigraph duplicat- 


ing a way to issue special orchestrations 
on short notice, cutting costs and popvlar- 


izing new hit tunes quicker, 


A FAMOUS SOFT DRINK MANUFACTURER dis- 


satisfied with its “Inventory Report’ system for its 
nation-wide branches found the right answer in a o 
Multigraph method, effecting economies through 


better inventory controls and aiding sales analyses, 
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HERE seems no limit to the profitable ways new Multigraph meth- 
~ Iowa, 


ods can serve a// types of business and industry, large and small. 


Why not learn what a trained Multigraph systems man can work 
out for you. No obligation. Phone our local office or write Methods 


Department, Addressograph-Multigraph, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 
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Multilith, Systemat and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 





AFE driving, traffic experts agree, is fundamen- 
tally an attitude of mind. A careful, courteous 
mental attitude begins with a entraraarertt 
concern for equipment, including tires, in use on 


the car. 


Throughout almost forty years of motoring, thou- 
sands of car owners have expressed preference for 


the tires made by the folks at LEE of Conshohocken. 


* 


They know that sound LEE DeLuxe tires are men- 


tally comfortable, safe and economically serviceable. 


LEE DeLuxe tire users are among 
: LEE 
the safest drivers on the road. Dowdle life 
RAYON Cord 


Replace with | F of Constivtoo Za VIRES 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA., U.S.A. 


Republic Rubber Division ... Industrial Rubber Products ... Youngstown, Ohio 
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Pierre Matisse Gallery 
Lam puts the gri-gri sign on canvas 


in London (NEwswEEK, June 17), some- 
times uses ominous black dots and pre- 
cariously balanced shapes to express the 
premonition of disaster. “It seems to me a 
very natural feeling for someone in the 
1940s to be dealing with,” he says. 


‘Wifredo Lam, 43, who has been called 


Picasso's only pupil, fills his canvases with 
strange winged creatures and voodoo 
gods which suggest rather than represent 
the mysteries of the jungles in his 
native Cuba. 

The paintings of Adolph Gottlieb, 43, 
who is also represented in the London 
show, look something like ancient hiero- 
glyphics. Gottlieb says he “starts with 
arbitrary forms or shapes and tries to 
come from that to something that relates 
to life and evokes and expresses some of 
the feelings we are concerned with today, 
such as the disintegration of the world.” 
Gottlieb breaks up his canvases into 
rough rectangles. To those who stil] look 
for perspective in painting, the reason for 
this will come as a shock. “It’s a device I 
use,” says Gottlieb, “to kill space.” 
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Radio sees them home safe afid sound 


1 irene was the first, dim blur of 

the huge transport. Centered over 

the runway, it glided down out of the 

fog. From America to England in 20 

hours with 32 passengers. In the days 

before radio navigation this would have 

been a miracle. Now the waiting crowd was 
smaller than you’d see at a sale of nylons. * 
Ocean flights on regular schedules are no longer 
news. That very fact points up spectacular advances 


airport traffic control. These develop- 

ments combined with IT&T’s war- 

proved instrument landing system will 

make flight schedules virtually inde- 

pendent of weather. xx Dating from the 

first automatic radio compass created by 

IT&T back in the 30’s, this company has been 

an international leader in the application of radio 
to flying for both civilian and military use. A 
pioneer in “on-the-beam” flying, IT&T associates 


have supplied navigation equipment for nearly 
80% of the airways so safeguarded in this coun- 


90 a ae 


in radio navigation aids as well as in planes and 
engines. Even greater wonders are coming. 


O 
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IT&T’s Federal Telecommunication Labora- 
tories are perfecting for future use both the 
Navaglobe system of global radio air navigation 
and the Navar system of wide range radar-radio 
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try. % Not only in aerial navigation but in 
every phase of communications, radio and tele- 
-ision, IT&T research is pioneering new trails 

wward a more neighborly, peaceful world. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


America’s World-Wide Leader in Communications, Electronic Research and Precision Manufacture 
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ERNA 


Famous since 1856 
THE WATCH OF PROTECTED ACCURACY 
PROTECTED AGAINST DUST 


PROTECTED AGAINST SHOCK 
PROTECTED AGAINST MAGNETISM 















CF 
i. men who demand complete 


efficiency—this waterproof ETERNA is the watch. 
Sweep-second hand; luminous dial, unbreakable 
crystal—14 kt. gold case and buckle, 17 jewels. 
Sold and serviced at leading jewelers 
Write for your nearest. 


ETERNA WATCH CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 
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BOOKS 
Cabell’s Captain Kidd 


James Branch Cabell’s latest novel, 
“There Were Two Pirates,” is a slim and 
unpretentious affair which will please the 
many admirers of the shy Virginian’s past 
pleasantries and seem a complete bore to 
those who have never fallen under the 
spell of Poictesme. A meaningless little 
pastiche, it will win few new friends for 
the man whose name was on everybody’s 
lips back in the very early 1920s. 

It was in 1919 that Cabell’s best-known 
novel, “Jurgen,” was haled into court by 
the New York Society for the Suppres. 
sion of Vice. Before that overt action few 
people had ever heard of the bespec- 











International 
Cabell is no longer so naughty 


tacled novelist of Richmond. Afterwards, 


of course, everyone started reading his 
books and, aided and abetted by the shrill 
cries of H. L. Mencken, he was swiftly 
elevated to a position of eminence among 


the writers of the day. 

Cabell has always specialized in pre- 
cious prose and escapism. “There Were 
Two Pirates” has less of the former but 
plenty of the latter. Although it is a love 


story, those who surreptitiously bought 
“Jurgen” in their youth will find no titil 


lation in this simple tale. After a rather 
fatuous introduction by Cabell, the book 
pretends to ‘be the autobiography of cer- 
tain important years in the life of Jose 
Gasparilla, an eighteenth-century pirate 
who became the rather bloody but always 
impeccable scourge of the Caribbean. He 
sets out to win the love of Isabel de Cas- 


tro, becomes involved in some typica ly, 
Cabellian sins, and is forced to return t 


his childhood to win salvation. 

For those who expect much of Cabell 
it may be reported that in “There Were 
Two Pirates” he shows the irony, the 
touch of satire, and the suggestion of mys- 
ticism which have always been a part 0 
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his prose. Over it all lies that other- 
worldish atmosphere which marks most 
of Cabell’s past work. 

Never-Never Names: Cabell, at 65, 
has produced a vast quantity of writing. 
He started in 1898 after his graduation 
from William and Mary College, while 
he was teaching at his alma mater and, 


later, working as a newspaperman in 


Richmond and New York. His early books 
were much more straightforward than 
those which he wrote during his middle 
period. He then invented a sort of never- 
never world which he called Poictesme, 
and which he peopled with strangely 
named men and women. 

During the writing of these many 
books he signed his name James Branch 
Cabell. When the series, known as the 
“Biography of the Life of Manuel,” was 
done he dropped, with considerable fan- 
fare, the James, on the ground that he 
needed a way of distinguishing between 
the Biography and anything he might 
write afterward. This clever theory only 
tended to confuse people, so now he has 
gone back to calling himself James Branch 
Cabell. (THERE WERE Two Pirates. 
By James Branch Cabell. Illustrations by 
John O'Hara Cosgrave II. 121 pages. Far- 
rar, Straus. $3.) 


Poem 


Other New Books 


BeLL Trmson. By Marguerite Steen. 
373 pages. Doubleday. $2.75. A rather 


heavy and unimaginative novel tracing 
the career of a young divorcée and her 
fight to support her two daughters prac- 
tically singlehanded. She undertakes the 
job early in the present century, so she 
has quite a struggle on her hands. She 
becomes a masseuse and enters upon a 


rather unbelievable career as confidante 
and friend of the upper classes. The story 
follows her right up through the second 
world war. As it ends, she is a 60-year- 


Od grandmother who wonders, with what 
is for her a surprising amount of imagina- 
tion, just how successful she really has 
been. Unfortunately, Miss Steen never 


comes to grips with her character. 
REMINISCENCES. By Maxim Gorky. 215 

pages. Dover. $2. 75. Available for the 

first time in a single volume, Gorky’s 


“Reminiscences” of Tolstoy, Chekhov, 
Andreyeff, and Alexander Blok is an in- 
valuable addition to anyone’s Russian 


shelf. Even a most cursory glance at the 
pages will fetch one up with a startling 
reminder that when literate Russians get 
down to the business of talking about 
life and art they bite off big chunks and 
chew them up thoroughly—or at least 
they used to. Gorky’s own greatness is il- 
uminated in these memories he sets down 
of the author of “War and Peace” and 
of that sometimes melancholy, sometimes 
Joyous artist Chekhov, whose pen dredged 
up so much tragic humor from the dim 
sea of banality. Mark Van Doren, in an 
appreciative introduction, aptly charac- 
comes Gorky’s “Reminiscences”: “No 
0ok of its kind has ever . . . been better.” 
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Just Right! 


Blok “This breeze is grand, Whitey 
—shall we turn it on faster?” 


Wa pile: “Why experiment, Blackie, 


When you've got something 


that satisfies you?” 


Right indeed, Whitey — especially where 
BLACK & WHITE is concerned! Ever 


since this famous blend was created gen- 


erations ago, other Scotches have come 


and gone—but BLACK & WHITE has 


stayed on. And the reason is—character! 
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BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY . 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK + SOLE DISTRIBUTORS. ' 
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Enjoy the invisible extra width 
across the ball of the foot... in 
all Bates Originals. Most styles 
from $6.50 through $10.50 in 
U.S.A. Made in Webster, Mass- 
achusetts since 1885. 
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Wisconsin, Minnesota and Montana 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


S-oxane—This is written after 
an automobile journey between Chi- 
cago and Spokane. Trends in Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota and Montana have sig- 
nificance in this first year of after-war 
politics, 

In Wisconsin major interest is in 
Robert M. La Follette Jr.’s campaign 
for another term in the Senate. He is 
opposed in the Aug. 13 primary by 
Judge Joseph McCarthy, 
who is endorsed by what 
is known as Tom Coleman’s 
regular Republican organi- 
zation. McCarthy has a war 
record in the Marines. He 
tried for the Senate before 
against Alexander Wiley and 
lost. There is nothing spec- 
tacular about him or his 
campaign. 

La Follette has a potent 
name, a positive record of 
his own and what remains of his Pro- 
gressive party organization. His stat- 
ure is increased by the final passage 
of his Congressional reorganization 
bill. La Follette’s tendency to isola- 
tionism before the war is being used 
against him, but at the moment not 
effectively. His only danger will be 
the political apathy of the voters now 
busy with colossal crops and the ten- 
dency of voters this year to tire of 
old names. It would be hard, how- 
ever, for an impartial person to wish 
for La Follette’s defeat. The Senate 
has no expendable surplus of expe- 
rience, great integrity and construc- 
tive statesmanship. La Follette has all 
these qualities. 

While the La Follettes have re- 
turned to the Republican party, the 
Coleman organization is still opposing 
them. If the La Follettes win they will 
probably become the regular Repub- 
lican organization themselves. 


For the Wisconsin governorship 
on the Republican side there are three 
candidates: the ancient Governor 
Goodland, hungering at 84 for another 
term; Delbert Kenny, who is Cole- 
man’s choice and a virile ex-Progres- 
sive; and a former brigadier general 
in the service forces, Ralph M. Immell. 
The Republican ticket will probably 
be elected in November. 

In Minnesota Harold Stassen stands 
high. His people are confident of 
sweeping the state with a Stassen-sup- 
ported ticket. And their assurance 


seems jostiied. They have on exeel- 


lent chance of sweeping away one and 
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maybe two of the remaining Democra- 
tic congressmen. Stassen personally 
will support over the nation about 30 
sitting Republican congressmen and 
about the same number of candidates 
against sitting Democratic congress 
men. He avoids opposition in his party 
by this method and stands to gain 
strong friends and supporters in the 
new Congress. If he helps to win most 
of these fights his impor- 
tance as a national figure 
will be enhanced. Stassen 
is not announcing the list of 
candidates he is supporting, 
but their identity will be re- 


vealed as the campaign 
progresses. 


Montana people attrib- 
ute the defeat of Senator 
Wheeler more to the weak- 
ness of his campaign than to 
the strength of his opponent, Lief 
Erikson, who was badly beaten two © 
years ago in a try for the governorship, 

Wheeler’s isolationism was only one 
factor in the campaign. He was, how- 
ever, bitterly attacked because his op- 
position to the Roosevelt Administra 
tion prevented Montana from getting 
more war industry. His supporters 
were overconfident. The CIO and Sen- 
ator Murray and a part of the railway 
unions fought hard against him. The 
intervention of President Truman 
seems to have made no impression. 
James Roosevelt’s opposition didn’t 
hurt much. Another factor was the 
voting in the Democratic primary of 
many Republicans. Montana has the 
same loose primary system as does 
Wisconsin. 

The Republicans have a good can- 
didate for senator, Zales Ecton, and 
he has an excellent chance of winning. 
Eastern Montana is Republican, and 
the present congressman, Wesley 
D’Ewart, will probably win. Opposed 
to the Western Montana Democrat, 
Michael Mansfield, is a war hero, Bar- 
ney Rankin, who may win. 
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Over all it seems as if Republi- 
cans in these three states are in the 
ascendency. They will hold the gov- 
ernorships, probably gain a senator- 
ship and two or three congressmen. 
Crops are unprecedented and employ- 
ment is high. When that happens these 
states are generally Republican. 

Next week [ shall have something \ 
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ton, Oregon and California. 
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America’s Favorite because it’s Light and Bright 


e ~ 
asa Sunny Morning Enjoyment unmatched awaits you in a cool Schenley 
Reserve Collins. America’s favorite whiskey ... of quality ingredients skillfully 
blended... will be your favorite too! Try Schenley Reserve. Blended Whiskey 


80 proof. 65% grain neutral spirits. Schenley Distillers Corp., N.Y. GC. 
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FOUUNDPD! Froreec Irawustrves 
that can’t use Aroclors 


Makers of Persian rugs, hand-made silver orna- 
ments or Indian pottery haven’t much use for 
Aroclors.* But, it’s much simpler to list the few 
industries that can’t use these products of Monsanto 
Chemistry, than to name many industries that can. 


Eighteen years ago, when Monsanto developed the 
first Aroclor it was just a curiosity in a chemical 
laboratory. Today, the Aroclors comprise a series 
of more than 25 chemical compounds, serving scores 
of industries in hundreds of profitable applications. 





Aroclors are heavier than water... possess great 
adhesiveness, especially on smooth surfaces . . . have 
remarkable penetrating power... are water repel- 
lent and flame resistant. Their ability to withstand 
extreme pressure is unusual ...some have excep- 
tional lubricating power... all possess interesting 
electrical characteristics. 


Pictured here are just a few of the ways Aroclors 
are being used by many manufacturers. As you study 
these applications, we hope you will ask yourself: 
“How can the Aroclors benefit me?’’ Then, we’d 


like the opportunity to help you find the answer. 





Monsanto CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis 4 





District Offices: Akron, Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Dayton, Detroit, Los Angeles, Montreal, New York, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, Toronto. 


*Reg. U.S, Pat, Off, 





HERE ARE JUST A FEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS OF MONSANTO AROCLORS: 











Adhesive Coatings ...Aroclors give Heat Transfer ...Aroclors do not gen- Power Transmission ...Aroclors fur- High-Temperature Lubrication eee 
great smooth-surface adhesiveness erate extreme pressure at hightempera- nish unusually high torque transmis- Aroclors are idea ‘or governor sys- 
to pressure-sensitive industrial tapes. ture in liquid heat transfer equipment. sion in fluid drives for trucks, buses. tems and heavy-duty air compressors. 
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Extreme- Pieaeaeiads bitictccien ---In Submerged Lubrication ...Aroclors Cane Resistance. . . Combined with Moisture Proofing . . .- Used with 
relling stainless steel and chrome act as stable lubricants for bridge other materials, Aroclors impart waxes, oils, resins, to produce moisture- 
iron, Aroclors prevent surface seizure- rollers and underwater equipment. flame resistance to cloth, paper, wood. resisting impregnating compounds. 













Viny! Resins ...C ompatible with all 1 Soa. Substitutes ys Chlorinated Rubber Finishes,» Used 


Impart weather resistance, luster, ad- vinyl! resins, Aroclors add many de- Milled into rubber, Aroclors impart as plasticizers for chlorinated rubber, 
hesion and decrease in burning rate. sired properties to finished products. permanent tackiness and adhesion. Aroclors add toughness, flexibility. 





Ethy| Cellulose... Nitro Cellulose, + 





What's YOUR problem? 








This partial story of the Aroclors 
is typical of the way countless 
product developments have been 
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Chemicals and Plastics..,If you 








h ANY product o 2 MIE cALS-- Pras’ 
reaghie Ba ome ge CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 
Plastic Mold Lubricant... Use of Aro- Paints ——* Varnishes an Aroclors give cals or plastics, just write or call : 


Clons adds great improvement in ease great durability and varving dogreeg — *H nearest Monsanto Office 


of molding; alsoin product appearance. of hardness in quick-drying paints. 
SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


